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NUMBER SEVEN. 





A CITY STREET. 


I Love the fields, the woods, the streams, 
The wild flowers, fresh and sweet, 
And yet I love no less than these, 
The crowded city street ! 
For haunts of man, where’er they be, 
Awake my deepest sympathy. 


I see within the city street 
Life’s most extreme estates, 
The gorgeous domes of palaces, 
The prison’s doleful gates ; 
The hearths by household virtues blest, 
The dens that are the serpent’s nest. 


I see the rich man, proudly fed 
And richly clothed, pass by ; 
I see the shivering, homeless wretch, 
With hunger in his eye ; 
For life’s severest contrasts meet 
For ever in the city street! 


And lofty. princely palaces— 
What dreary deeds of wo, 
What untold, mortal agonies 
‘Their arras chambers know ! 
Yet is without all smooth and fair 
As heaven's blue dome of summer air. 


And even the portliest citizen, 
Within his doors doth hide 

Some household grief, some secret care, 
From all the world beside ; 

It ever was, it must be so, 

Fot human heritage is wo! 


Hence it is that a city street 
Can deepest thoughts impart, 
For all its people, high and low, 
Are kindred to my heart ; 
And with a yearning love I share 
In all their joy, their pain, their care ! 
a 


ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE MENDIP CHASM.—A TALE OF ASTROLOGY. 
BY RICHARD ADAMS LOCKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Here comes old Patty of the cave, from her usual moonlight 
pilgrimage,” said I to my venerable friend, “and I suppose she 
will continue to perform it as long as she lives, at least on such 
glorious nights as these.” 

“Tt matters little what weather, I believe,’’ remarked the doc- 
tor, and with an intonation so deep and slow, and so impressively 
contrasted with the previous vivacity of his conversation, as to indi- 
cate either a more painful sympathy with the unfortunate woman’s 
history than I was aware he felt, or sudden fatigue from the wind- 
ing and somewhat wearisome acclivity we were ascending. 
abridged our steps and requested him to lean more firmly upon m 
arm. ‘ Thirty years ago,” he continued, ‘ when I was curate of 
this parish, she was seldom seen on so calmly bright a night as 
this, and by daylight never. But often, about midnight, when 
riding through this defile from West-ilarptree, drenched with rain, 
and when the lighning has been winging it from cliff to cliff, search- 


ing every fissure and cavern with its zig-zag javelins, and glaring so 


upon these towering buttresses that they seemed to start athwart || 


the road, with their loftiest woods and wild-flowers quite visible in 


the sickly green of their illumimation, I have seen poor Martha |; 


standing beneath King-Cliff, flimsily clad in one of those dirty 


white dresses which she then invariably wore, with the profusion | 


of her long dark hair for her most substantial covering. And I 
have heard her shriek, too, in those brief intervals of reverberation 
which heavy thunder only affords in this chasm, long before my 
horse had picked his way round to the area which expands at the 
feet of that ghastly precipice. 
shrieked, on such nights, without intermission, could I have heard 
it—did you ever banquet your youthful passion for the awful upon 
a good old-fashioned storin of thunder and lightning in this dread- 
ful place 7” 

«| have, sir, several times,” I replied, ‘* and with sensations so 
profound that I seldom permit my memory to fathom them, espe- 
cially when it recalls the acts of boyish daring with which they are 
associated. With young Knox, the miller’s son, I have often 
climbed to Fox’s-Hole, yonder, on dark nights—choosing these be- 
cause we could not have performed the exploit with its horrours 
palpably revealed to us—and finding the narrow ledge, which is 
nowhere more than two spans in width, inch by inch with our lan- 
terns, have at length achieved the frightful height of that cavern— 
all the way clinging to the bare breast of the perpendicular rock. 
In one or two instances, we chased the young foxes round their 
spacious den more by lightning than by lamp-oil, hcedless alike of 


I have thought it likely that she |; 


| the white fangs of the hissing old vixens as they darted by us to 
protect theircubs, and of extinguishing our tapers in the confusion. 
We were once left in this predicament, amid a thunder-storm of 
overpowering grandeur, when e 

“There is no other way of ascending to that memorable cave 
that J could ever find,” said the doctor, seemingly more absorbed 
in the preliminary peril of the adventure than inclined to listen to 
my storm, ‘* vet there must be some other,” he added, thoughtfully, 
‘and the mystery to me is that it should have been known to but 
one human being since the remote days of King Edgar.” 

I was about to ask what person and what historical incident he 
adverted to, when he impatiently patted my arm to restrain at once 
my curiosity and our renewed rate of walking, and halted a mo- 
ment to recover breath, the face and clear gray eye of my beloved 
\ old friend and preceptor acquired a peculiarly earnest expression, 
! as he said, in a low tone, but with no little emphasis, ‘* J, also, 
| have climbed to that cavern by the path you describe, both by night 
ja by day, not from any freak of boyish temerity or Samson- 

rivalry, like yours, for 1 have a constitutional antipathy to breaking 
| my neck and ribs for a fox, even by the most stylish and fashion- 
| able method that can be proposed ; but I have climbed it, sir, as a 
| staid man and a clergyman, under the fervent impulses of huma- 
‘nity and sacred duty. ‘That cavern, my young friend, was the fa- 
| vourite and, for awhile, the inscrutable retreat of the unhappy 
|, Colonel Walton.” 
} ‘Of Colonel Walton !” I exclaimed, quite aloud, disengaging my 
| arm, “‘and did you, doctor, know Walton, that sublimest of suicides!” 
i “ Hush !—sh !—sh!—sh!—sh !""—was his instantaneous injunc- 
| tion—expressed with such evident alarm and apprehension, and 
| with so gravely prolonged a decadence, that I felt both mystified 
| and reproved. ‘ You know not what you do,” he resumed, quite 
| tremulously, “‘in bawling so loudly, in this spot, and at this mo- 
| ment, a distracting name which I scarcely ventured to articulate. 
| And lo! the mischief is already done '—or why stands the poor 
|| Woman in that maniac attitude 1” 
|| ‘The doctor was off like a shot! 
|| short legs and arms, and a pretty rotund body than I had ever be- 
i fore seen exhibited—except, perhaps, on one pungent occasion— 
| the wedding of our vice-principal—when he whirled down the back 
| stairs to escape from an over-heard summons to waltz with the 
| parson-persecuting old dowager—with infinitely greater dexterity 
| than I had conceived him to be master of, he had dived into the 
|| heavy shadow of an adjacent mass of rock, and closely ensconced 
|| himself in one of its gloomiest angles, holding his hat so scrupu- 
| lously over his whole face, that only a slim section of his powdered 
| cranium remained visible—a rosy doctor of divinity, great mathema- 
| tician and Greek scholar, transformed, within three seconds, into a 


| statue of black marble in the Mendip Chasm ! 
l the ludicrous, how direct and poignant was its revulsion on my be- 
\;holding the appalling object before me! ‘The tall and haggard 














So [|| maniac woman stood a few yards above me on the hill, with her 
v || long thin arms uplifted and quickly quivering in the moonbeams, 


|| her dilated eyeballs rolling in delirium, and her white lips writhing 
| with inarticulate whispers. Her half-idiotic, half-palsied son, a 
| piteous specimen of the human form, who, with limping step and 
| shambling gait, ever dragged himself after her in all her wander- 
| ings, stood beside her, bibbering forth her parental name, his eyes 
' and mouth alike overflowing, while his straight, narrow hand, bent 
perpendicularly at the wrist from its fixed ard withered arm, hung 
vibrating to his intense emotion. She had stood immoveably in that 


attitude certainly many seconds, ere she fell heavily to the 
| earth with a loud shrick, so sudden and so shrill, that it seemed to 
|| lift me from my feet ; and, what is more, that recalled the doctor 


from his mysteriously timid concealment, to aid in raising her from 


the dusty road in which she lay. 


Our travelling carriage having becn ordered to meet us in the 
' cliffs to relieve us on our walk back to the inn, it just now came in 
sight, at a distant turn in the ravine ; and the doctor humanely pro- 
posed that it should first take her down to the village for such 
friendly or surgical aid as her case might require, and then return 
It was quite manifest, however, from his fidgety 


to us again. 


'' evolutions and remarks in the rear, as I held ber seated on a stone, || 


that he wished to come as little in contact with her as possible, and 
that her peaceable absence would be much like a cordial to him. 
' «J know that woman, sir, of old,” he would say: “ crazy women 
have long memories, sir 
* of as many, and she knew me in an instant. 
assaulted me, sir, in a very humiliating manner ; and in her present 
paroxysin she may literally dash my brains out. I am not in the 
humour for such a scene. ‘The weather is a vast deal too hot. 
| She shall not recognize me, sir!” But, notwithstanding the reso- 
‘| lution thus absolutely expressed, I began to find, from the freer 
! breathing and convulsive twitchings of my unhappy charge, that 
\' unless the good doctor again sought refuge in retreat, the tender 


She once actual!y 


With greater nimbleness of 


If this inexplicable occurrence excited a momentary feeling of |! sive sense of magnitude and power 


I saw her ten years ago, after an absence , 


| interview to which he had shown so sprightly a repugnance might 
very possibly occur before he could become entirely resigned to the 
| Serious contingency he had mentioned. I gave him a timely inti- 
| mation to that effect, waich appeared to have been promptly appre- 
| ciated, for, on repeating it, after a brief minute's interval, he was 
| nowhere within the field of view. Immediately afterward, the de- 
mented woman sprang wildly from my grasp, and without appear- 
| ing to notice any object around her, burst into hysterical laughter, 
and tottered on her homeward way. The delighted idiot, taking 
up a small bag of minerals which he had dropped, hastily loosened 
its string, and, presenting me with a little 1ragment of spar, shuffled 
after his wretched parent with the utmost speed he could make. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The unexplained incidents of which the writer has taken so 
abrupt a reminiscence in the preceding chapter, occurred about 
twenty years ago, during @ vacation at one of the English univer- 
| sities, when he was honoured with the companionship of his vene- 
|| rated tutor, on a visit to a western county of that kingdom, and to 
| a locality of surpassing magnificence and interest to which both 
|| had become attached in earlier life. It was the rocky village of 
Cheddar, in Somersetshire—a scattered encampment of white cot- 
tages, gothic ruins, and Norman mansions, interwoven with dark 
|| rookeries, and surmounted, nigh at hand, by the soaring precipices 
|| of that stupendous chasm in the Mendip range, which is riven per- 
pendicularly from the sky, through a depth of twelve hundred feet, 
|| into the very bosom of the primitive rock. The ambitious summits 
of this gray abyss may be seen, by a tracing eye, even from the 
|| Bristol channel, for they are among the first to hail the rising sun, 
the last to hang out gold and crimson banners to his setting, and 
the brightest in his meridian radiance. In the softer splendour of 
| a full clear moon, their pinnacles are like shrines of silver, and they 
| are distinguishable, in any medium light, from the plum-bloom on 
|| the mountain outline which they cleave. 
|| "The village itself is reticulated into little deltas and thetas by the 
|| sociable branches of a haughtier stream which springs quite majes- 
| tically from a cavern in the cliffs, and they are, in fact, the first life- 
|| veins of the river Ax, which thence sweeps down into the flowery 
|| pastures of a rich level moor, and following the curving course of 
\{ the hills at whose feet it prospers, at length terminates with them 
|| in the sea, at the promontory of Brean. Groups of happy children, 
|| whose clean naked feet are no mystery after you have seen the 
|| many tempting trout that sidle in the crisped rivulets upon the peb- 
| bles, or quench their ardent scales in the gloom of the water-plants, 
|| are objects of gentle interest round many a tiny island, for a mile 
| upward through the village, until the eye is seized and the mind 
| bends down in awe before the portals of a temple of nature than 
|, which no scene in Europe, if in the world, excites a more oppres- 
It is at once felt that the 

proudest structures of which man can boast and nations are vain, 
| would be lost in insignificance beside either of those vast masses of 
mountain stone that lie reposing apart, or stand piled im array, 
around this mere entrance to a whole vista of others, in which 
'| comparison is abashed as presumptuous. The clumps of ancient 
|| oaks and elms and darker yew-trees, that grow along the ledges, 
and feather out from the fissures of these sundered heights, become 
reduced to the “ hyssop that springeth out of the wall,”’ from their 
trembling eminence; and are known as they are only to birds of 
aspiring wing, who may delight to look down upon the lordly sta- 
ture of man as diminished to the insectscarce visible to him at his feet. 

There is a road through these cliffs, of easy ascent, which winds 
as they wind, for the distance of three miles, when it leaves the 
hills behind it and descends into a populous open valley spangled 
with country towns, steepled churches and old hamlets, and em- 
‘The eastern side of the ravine is 











| 
| 











broidered with cultivated fields 
castellated, or rather cathedralized, through its whole extent, with 
| singularly square though irregularly grouped buttresses, which, if 
of heights inferiour to that of the main wall, aid the mind in its 
effurts to estimate the mightier altitude of the utmost summit. It 
is related of the ambitious Wolsey, to whom the Church of Eng- 
land is indebted for many of the grandest specimens of her provin- 
cial architecture, as well as for the dissolution of others still more 


grand, that when on an incognito tour to glance at the wealth of 
the western monasteries, he declared that these towers of nature 
| «* made him sick ;" probably from a very natural despair of rivalling 
them in any he could produce by the most costly indulgence of his 
The loftiest of all, called King-Cliff, stands 
By a circuit 


} 


predominant passion. 
| about midway in the very sanctuary of the mountain. 
| of a few miles, a romantic rambler may approach its terrific verge, 
where he will find a broad flat stone, imbedded as if it were the 
|| keystone of the mountain's arch, and from which, if lying prostrate, 
I and entrusting his head over the brink, he will find this cliff to be 
|| as perpendicular as a plumb-line could have made it. In this posi- 
tion, I have discerned a man gliding on horseback beneath, no big- 
ger than one of the flies that may have been playing round his bri- 


| 
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dle. And it was from this stone, about half a century ago, that the “ Doctor,” said I, “* you were younger thirty years ago than you ] village whose mud hovels would indicate a population miserable 
brave, the learned, the gifted, but the mentally perverted and con- || are now!” | indeed. I here changed my canjiah, and am now sailing bravely 
ecience-stricken Colonel Walton took a flying leap, at midnight,|| “ Yes,” he replied, in a calm, pleasant tone, * by precisely that | up the Nile. ; Beyond the verdant banks nothing is visible except 
into the abyss below, amid flashes of lightning and the rolling || number of years.” |! palms and minarets. The purity of this atmosphere is to me some- 
echoes of thunder. | “And poor Patty, also, was younger at that time, I presume 1” || thing as novel as indescribable, and under such + sky neither my 

For many years prior to the period of our visit, Martha the ma- | said I, squeezing my teeth and eyes together, by way of closing || moral pay physical nature ask for anything. Quite enthusiastic ull 
niac, more generally called Crazy Patty, had taken her abode in| my vizor against a splintering answer. || seven o clock, when the wind died away. Macaroni, rice, pipes, 
the dry vestibule of a cavern near the entrance of the ravine, and || ** By a parity of reasoning, she must have been,” he remarked, | coffee, books, by day ; by night, bugs, insects, in short, vermin of 


from another opening in which sprang forth, in a perpetual roar, the | quite imperturbably, “and, moreover, she was then very beautiful | every description. I do not even venture to pull off my boots. 
|, But these annoyances, for which | was prepared, affect me but little. 


foaming torrent whose shallow branches I have described as inter- || and lovely.” 
| And yet I doubt whether you could take flight from the fair | 


lacing the village below. With no other companion than her de- | 
formed and idiot son, and with but one or two culinary utensils, she | 
had made this her habitation both winter and summer, sleeping | 
upon tufts of wool gleaned from the sheep-walks on the hills, and | 
subsisting chiefly upon casual charity. Coarse and uncouth as was | 
her attire, her person was invariably clean—a circumstance that | 
may be deemed remarkable rather than meritorious, as a river of 

the purest water leaped and clamoured in her dressing-room. And | 
though gleaming with a silvery thread, her hair still knew a tend- 
ing hand, still darkly fell and held a lingering wave. ‘Though pale 
and thin, and traced by grief and years, poor Martha’s face still told | 
what once it was, still told a sculptor’s hand had once been there ; 


sex faster then than you can now when you are twice as old!” 


| «Why, you rogue,” said he, “at that time I had no stronger || 


| motive for avoiding Martha than any other female, if that is what 
| you are angling for.” 
“T should think not, sir,” said I, with unconscionable perti- 

nacity, “for I have already understood you to say that you often | 
| rode after her on horseback, even at midnight, and in the most 
| tempestuous weather !” | 
| “And I suppose you also understood me to say that she screamed | 
| so loudly between the thunder because I did not meet her at an 
| earlier hour on such nights,” added the doctor, laughing heartily. 


7th.—lI find this solitude delightful, and almost hope I shall not 
pick up a companion at Cairo. It seems to me the Nile, with its 
associations, its mystery, its god-like beneficence, should be a 


never-tiring subject of contemplation. At about eleven we hauled- 


|, to alongside of a boat, occupied by several English officers, who 


had been my fellow-passengers in the steamer from Lyra. ‘These 
gentlemen were anticipating a khamseen ; but the fifty days during 
which this wind is frequent being over, their fears were soon dis- 
pelled. As both boats were about to get under way, they invited 
,me aboard to dine with them. ‘They were vaunting the speed of 
| their boat, not hesitating to pronounce it the fastest on the river ; 
| but towards the termination of the repast, I had the pleasure of 


and so meekly mild and calm was her general aspect, that, but for T think it quite natural that she should have done so, sir, under || Seeing mine oom alongside, and after a short race shoot gallantly 
the too lustrous depth of her large dark eyes, and the earnest ex- | the circumstances, which, I confess, are to me utterly occult and | ahead. At nightfall the two rais agreed that the wind was too 
clamation “ Hark '’ which ever and anon she wildly used without || mexplicable, unless, indeed, you were detained at West-Harptree || Violent and came-to. Much ineffectual complaint was thrown away 


apparent cause, she might have been deemed a religious recluse, 
pereaved of all earthly ties, and devoted alone to heaven. ‘To | 
those whom sympathy or curiosity attracted to her cell, she was | 
never discourteous, though reserved and silent. 

of the cave, upon the natural shelves of the rock, were kept a few | 
mineral specimens to supply passing visiters to the cliffs; but no | 
price was affixed even to those that were really valuable, and what- | 
ever donations were left in exchange were received without thanks. | 
She would freely permit strangers to pass through her domicil | 
into its interiour recesses, which are very high and spacious, and | 
would, unasked, accommodate them with a ladder, which had been 


| by some brighter flame to whom you gave precedence in your ap- 
| pointments,” said I, with much gravity. 
“You have hit it most felicitously !” cried the doctor, in a high 





Around the mouth || key of merriment, “ for a brighter face than the one which used to I 


| detain me there until within an hour of midnight, is not to be found | 
| in any gallery of jewelled beauty in Christendom! You must have | 
heard of Roquette 1” } 
| No sir, who was she ?” 
| Ridiculous !—the late Parson Roquette, rector of West-Harp- 
trec—O !-port-O ! Roquette, as he was called at Brazen-nose 1” 
**Pardon me, doctor, I remember him,” said I, laughing invo- 





‘upon them. A headache gives me a distaste for curry, boiled 
| goose, pancakes, ale and sherry, and I am resolved to adhere to 
| macaroni and Nile water. 
8th.—A fine breeze brought us about nine o’clock this morning 
| in sight of the Pyramids. We arrived at Boulac before noon, after 
| a passage of forty-eight hours from Atfeh. At dinner in Cairo to- 
| day I formed an acquaintance with a Milanese gentleman, who de- 
I have accepted the proposition he 
| necessary arrangements are completed. 
11¢h.— Three days have passed at Cairo. 


signs going to the Cataracts. 
made me to travel in company, and we shall be off as soon as the 


I should have been 


given to her for this purpose, to enable them to climb through a |) luntarily, ‘a very learned clergyman, with a large, bright, claret | off to-day, but my Italian friend is waiting for a firman from Abbas 


small and somewhat elevated aperture, by which alone they could 
enter the grand hall of her subterranean palace. ‘The roof of this 
apartment is too lofty to be illuminated by any tapers that can be 
uplifted within it ; but its walls are embossed, through all their di- | 
versitied compartments, with calcareous fretwork, fanciful ron 
and surprising resemblances, swelling out in relief, of snowy white- 
ness, and sparkling with the brilliancy of diamonds. It might sug- | 
gest the conjecture that it once was the stately dormitory of agiant 
who had a lively enchantress for his mistress. 
It was inexploring this remarkable cavern, when a boy of thirteen, | 
that | first heard the reputed cause of the insanity of its occupant. 
Some eight years previous, her eldest son, a fine intelligent youth, | 
about my own age, had met with the awful death of falling from 
one of the highest cliffs, and in such a manner that his body had | 








rebounded from one crag to another, until it became deposited in |! 


the limbs of a tree about midway down, and utterly inaccessible 
both from above and below. The boy’s absence was unaccountable, | 
until unusual flocks of crows wheeling round a tree denuded by ap. | 
proaching winter of its foliage, led to the shocking explanation. 


From this moment, it was said, his mother, a reduced widow, || 


became incurably deranged ; and after keeping unavailing vigils at 
the peculiarly horrible scene of the accident for several years, 
eventually abridged her nightly walk, and indulged her morbid feel- 
ings by coming to reside in the cliffs themselves. Woman is pro- 
bably the only creature in existence that loves her oflspring through 
life, and until Death sets his seal upon the sacred fountain of her 
affections for ever. 

Such being the sad and simple tale of poor Martha that I heard 
when a schoolboy, and that is current at Cheddar and in its neigh- 
bourhood, I found less difficulty in accounting for the violent effects 
produced upon her mind by my loud and sudden ejaculation of the 
name of Colonel Walton, than for the extraordinary conduct and 
enigmatical conversation of my reverend friend, the doctor. ‘The 
fate of Walton, thus harshly recalled to her memory, was too simi- 
lar to that of her own beloved child not to touch the acutest strings 
of those maternal feelings whose excessive and perpetual tension 
constituted her menta! malady. But the doctor had not alluded 
to this subject at all. By a strange anachronism for one so pro- 
verbially uccurate in the recollection of events and their dates, he 
had described Martha as being a raving maniac thirty years ago, 
when he was curate of the parish. But the frightful death of her 
son, by which her insanity was occasioned, occurred scarcely twenty 
years ago, and when the doctor was not curate of the parish. And 
connecting this palpable discrepancy with his nervous dread of her 
recognition; with his apprehensions on the score of her long 
memory ; with his confession that she had already sought to be 
revenged upon him, and, above all, with his two several exits as 
if by grasshopper contrivances, I began to suspect that my learned 
aad venerable friend knew something more of the history of Martha 
than he cared to reveal. It might be that “a gay deceiver” had 
been found in a bachelor curate as well as in the ranks of the under- 
graduates. It might be that the good doctor could clear up the 
whole matter in a manner most honourable to himself and to his 
profession. Still I resolved to rally him upon a departure from 
his usual calmness and dignity too singular to remain unexplained, 
yet of which he might not choose to volunteer an elucidation. So 
when he again stepped forth from his ignoble niche, I commenced 
my badinage, knowing that this style of conversation would afford 
him a better medium for an easy evasion of my curiosity than a 
formal process of interrogation. ; 





|} countenance, and little hands, white as ivory—I recollect him 
| vividly ; he graduated with my father, and was one of bis old Ox- 
| ford friends who occasionally visited him.” 

“ Well, sir, this was the ‘ brighter flame’ who detained mne—I 
used to perform the evening service for him when he had the gout ; 
and as he was quite a Porson in Greek and in wit, with wine as 

| rich, I often returned through these cliffs at midnight, rather than 


| neglect my studies in the morning—but he was a man of unhappy 
| influence, as I may some day convince you.” 
| “ Most luminously explained, my dear doctor! so far as your 
| nocturnal presence here is concerned ; but is not your chronology 
astray when it places Martha Vincent here so long as thirty years 
ago’ It is scarcely twenty since that fatal accident to her eldest | 
| son occurred, which caused her insanity and her nightly vigils in 
this chasm.” 

“ How do you know whether that accident, as you term it, was 
ever known to her!" inquired the doctor, with mysterious signifi- 
cance, ‘1 am disposed to think she never consciously heard of it, 

| but believes that remarkable boy to be living at this moment !” 

“ Most strange!" I exclaimed ; “ what is this woman's history 1” 

“Tt is, perhaps,” said the old clergyman, in a subdued and serious 


voice, “ now that Roquette is dead, known to me alone; but as 
you feel curious about it, I may probably relate it to you to-night, 
over our lamb and sallad—you may readily imagine, however, that 
| it is not slightly involved with that ‘sublimest of suicides,’ as you 
| enthusiastically style him, whose mere name so terribly agitated 
‘her feelings and convulsed her withered frame.” 

“And which thence created such flighty apprehensions about 
your personal identity, doctor!” said I, very pointedly. 

“Oh! as to that—as to that,” he replied, rather petulantly, 
stepping into the carriage, ‘it is connected with a very disagreea- 
ble event—particularly annoying to my feelings, sir—more so than 
anything that ever occurred to me in the whole course of my life— 
and I don’t know that I shall entrust a jocular young dog like you 
with any key to it—much will depend upon the humour I am in 
when we get back to the inn—and also, perhaps, upon the quality 
of Tom Marshall's sherry.” 

Rolling rapidly through the winding descent of the ravine, im- 
mersed alternately in the dungeon darkness of huge impending 
crags, and the flossy silver radiance poured down from a cloudless 
moon into the open areas of the vertical cliffs, we soon reached the | 
romantic village and the * Marquis of Bath's Arms,” its antique | 
but spruce and comfortable inn, at whose door, well powdered and | 
queued, stood its bowing landlord, ** Old ‘Tom Marshall,” to receive | 
his ancient pastor and master and junior guest, after their evening 


excursion. 


(To be continued.) 
| 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF THE ORIENT. 


TOUR THROUGH EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 

May 5th, 1839.—The sun had set, and they were about closing the 
gates, asI issued from Alexandria and rode to the Mahmoudié 
canal. My bark was in readiness, and her sail was soon set to 
the favouring wind. I am now stretched on my mattress in the 

















little cabin, smoking my chibouque, ever and anon looking out upon 
the night, felicitating myself, or indulging in still more ugreeable 
anticipations, and listening to the recitative chaunt of the boatmen. 

6¢h.—This morning, at about half-past ten, J arrived at Atféb, a 








Pacha addressed to the beys, modirs, sheiks, etc. of Upper Egypt. 
The servant whom J brought from Alexandria I detected in an at- 
| tempt to defraud me, and although the Franks here remonstrated 
with me for parting with a servant whose only fault was his dis- 
honesty, I dismissed and replaced him. We have hired a boat, 
the smallest we could procure, with a crew of eight men, as it 
would be impossible for a vessel of any size to ascend the river at 


| this season. 
12th.—Sunday.—At length upon the eventful journey. We 
embarked about seven o'clock this morning, and were soon in the 
narrow channel which separates the beautiful shores of Rhoda from 
the Nile’s eastern bank. At Old Cairo we went ashore to procure 
| certain articles that we discovered to be wanting among our stores. 
| 1] entered a provision-store and asked for salami, Italian sausages. 
| ‘The fellow, supposing that [ was honouring him with a salutation, 
responded, ** Alekemeh salaam ;” I retorted salami again, and he 
with increasing politeness, repeated the Turkish greeting. His 
stupidity or wit was ruflling my temper, when Mohammed arrived 
to explain. We passed this morning the forest of magnificent 
palm-trees near Metrahenny, which rear their heads where once 
the capitals of Memphis’ columns pierced the air. 





15th.—Our good north wind blew us yesterday out of sight of the 
Pyramids, and is still faithful to us. I am fortunate in having for 
companion a gentleman whose tastes and dispositions are congenial 
to my own. ‘The nights are cool and agreeable ; at the close of 


| day we emerge from our cabin, spread our mats and recreate our- 





| selves with the chibouque and sheesheh. I noticed this afternoon in 
| the middle of the Nile, some distance before us, a group of indis- 
| tinct objects, which excited my curiosity. Jt proved to be a troop 
| of buffaloes, swimming across under the guidance of three Arabs 
and three dogs. Only the heads of all were visible, and the Nile 
being boisterous, it required all the activity of the men and dogs 
to keep the herd together. ‘The wind blew a gale as we came-to 
at Minyeh. Having run through the bazaars and seen nothing re- 
markable, save a pretty Arab girl, whose eyelids were tinged with 
kohl, (the effect of which was far from displeasing to us) we re- 
Our rais accused the violence of the wind 
The bey of the country was on the shore, 


/ turned to the river. 
‘and refused to set sail. 
| surrounded by his officers and attendants ; we presented our firman, 
and the obstinate or timorous Arab was obliged, by the bey’s 
peremptory command, to unfurl his sail. 

16th.—We stopped at nine o'clock at Sheikh Ababdeh, where we 
saw an immense extent of ground covered with columns, which | 





| judged to be Saracenic ; a few fluted ones were probably remains 
| of a Greek temple. We inspected some half-excavated tombs and 
| then repaired to our boat. A beautiful sycamore, whose trunk 

measures twenty-seven feet in circumference, adorns the front of 
| this village. A fine breeze was blowing ; the rais wished to run 
| with one sail only. We ordered up the other, he refused to obey ; 
| only by threatening the corbash we succeeded. Pretending fear, 
| the men got up their bags and baggage from the hold, to lose 
nothing in case the boat should capsize. I only answered this 
silent piece of elocution with their own word ‘ Malesch,” which is 
ever in the mouth of these fatalists. But it is, perhaps, sometimes 
perilous with a vessel that only draws eighteen inches of water 
and carries two pieces of canvass fifty feet or more in height, to 
run under these mountains with much wind. ‘Toward sundown 
we arrived at Manfalout. We lay alongside of some barks loaded 
with hadjis returning from Mecca. They were Magrebbins, dressed 
in the various bazarre costumes of their country, and were pictu- 
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resquely grouped on their crowded boat and upon the shore. One 


she would ponder in private on what had passed, write down all 





their opinions, draw them out as occasion required, and sometimes 


ian, ly of rank, ict he | d l : 
eit aergoes por. reales dtoor ys arosmsant oto Bi 48 disprove to their faces what had been delivered a month before. 


am tant. onek ing bis ‘chibenges end — his ws wing white Hence, she knew every one’s part; and by thus fishing, as Hat- 
beard. At eight we were under way again, but, running aground, |) |, said, she caught many poor fish, who little knew what snare | 
were compelled to lay-to all night. ‘To-day, the seventeenth, we |! was laid for them.” | 
were at the port of Siout, but only remained a quarter-of-an-hour. Harrington also bears witness to her extraordinary power ot | 
A gale is blowing, and lofty columns or tourbillons of sand are overawing all who approached her. In describing an interview he | 
inoving across the desert plain, the wind scorching as though issuing had with her when her ** gracious disposition” had been, as usual, 


“ 2 || distempered by the Irish affairs under Essex, he adds, “Until |! 
from a heated oven. We to-day, for the first time, saw a crocodile. come before heaven I shall never come before a statelier judge | 


18th.—We are without wind. This evening, towards nightfall, || again, nor one that can temper majesty, wisdom, learning, choler, | 
we saw what we supposed to be a crocodile. My friend shot at it, | and favour better than her highness did at that time.” * At last | 
and as it continued immoveable, fancied he had killed it. So the || { was bid ‘go home; I did not stay to be told twice. If all the | 
host was put sbout, and ins few minutes grounded on the very | Irish rebels had been at my heels, I should not have had better | 
pe ten had . sate heeds emit we eieneih tenis tite || speed ; for I did now fice from one whom I loved and feared too.” | 
sandbank we had mista . samp It has been said that Elizabeth never forgot the woman in the 
water, and shouting y'allah lustily, to the great amusement of our |! sovereign: it might be said with much more truth that she never 
men, aided them in getting the boat off. A few hours after we || forgot the sovereign in the woman, and surely this is no praise. | 
arrived at the port of Tahtah, which town is a mile or two from | One more destitute of what is called Acart, that is, of the capacity | 
the river. My friend and myself walked to it. A fine group of for all the gentle, generous, and kindly affections proper to her | 


: i . || sex, cannot be imagined in the female form. We hear of her! 
palms constitutes the faurbourg ; Arabs were lying under them in |) « jign.like port ;” but woman-like or Christian-like formed no part 


circles, in the centre of each a dog. The moon shed a chastened |! of her character: accordingly, we find that she passed through life 
light upon the scene, which was graphic and oriental. We entered || without a friend, with the sense to know it, and yet with the folly 
the village, where the most absolute silence was reigning, walked and the pride to imagine that her station placed her above that | 
about the narrow streets, and at length by mistake got into a house. || ¥@"". ; 
cade dogs flew at us ae set ; their sect increased till Robert Cecil, the son of the celebrated lord-tressurer Burleigh, 
: _ y . possessed, towards the close of her reign, the unbounded contidence | 
they counted perhaps a hundred, and we were actually driven out || of Elizabeth, as her principal secretary of state and prime minister, 
of the place by them. The country lying to the south of Tahtah || and betrayed his trust. He carried on a secret correspondence | 
has not a good reputation, the inhabitants being much given to | with the king of Scots and his ministers, in which every secret of | 
brigandage. An incident, characterized by the boldest spirit of | Elizabeth's court and cabinet was divulged. If this treachery had 
lawlessness, occurred a few months ago. ‘The injured party, how- | transpired, it would certainly have cost him his head ; and on one | 
- || occasion his acuteness and presence of mind saved him, when on | 
ever, obtained redress from the Grremnen, and the convicted the verge of ruin. The anecdote is characteristic both of Elizabeth | 
Arabs paid with their lives their crime. Throughout Egypt the || and her minister. “ Elizabeth was taking the air in a carriage, | 
Sheik of a village is held responsible for any robbery or assault || where Cecil occupied a seat, when one of the royal posts passed 
committed upon foreigners within his confines. ; them. be From whence ” the queen demanded i and the answer | 
20th.—The weather is extremely warm, the thermometer fre- || ¥#* ‘ From Scotland.’ ‘Give me your packet, said the queen 
: shinee tdieas . 0 Git ty en Ged tee ee It was delivered accordingly. ‘Open it,’ said she to Cecil, * and | 
quently above one hun is “ || show me the contents.’ As the packet contained some part of | 
one must strip in these climes, and I find woollen garments more |) (se¢j|'s correspondence with the king of Scots, the commund placed | 
comfortable than linen. At sundown to-day I came on deck, and the crafty statesman within view of ruin and the scaffold. To have 
my limbs being stiff for want of exercise, began to throw my arms || attempted to suppress or subtract any of the papers which the | 
violently up and down. ‘This amused the Arabs, but Mohammed, || packet contained would have been a hazardous experiment in the 


turning upon them with an air of superiour sagacity, informed them || Presence of the most sharp-sighted and jealous of soverengns 
: | Cecil's presence of mind found an expedient. ‘ This packet,’ said 


. Z . _ ” . . . ee The | ‘ . 
that this was the “sala el Merakan,” the American's prayer. Then, 1 he, as he pulled his knife out to cut the strings with which it was 


and as often as I repeated the like ceremony, a religious silence | secured, ‘has an uncommon odour, and must have been in some 
was observed bv all, and the boatmen looked on admiringly. i filthy budgets.’ The queen was alarmed ; she had been all her 
|| life delicate in the sense of smelling, and was apprehensive of 
|| poison, which the age believed could be communicated by that 




















21st.—We were at Girgé before breakfast. I saw in a collec- 


tion of coins in the bazaar some French centimes, relics of ** la 
grande armée.”” We see quantities of crocodiles, and my compa- | 
. { 

nion wastes his shot on them all. 1] 
! 


| 
. | 
| 





22nd.—This morning we could only think of Denderah, which | 
About noon my friend and I went 


we were rapidly approaching. 
ashore, and ordering our boat up to a point above Ghene, started 
off alone for the ruins, never imagining that it would be a difficult | 
matter to find them. After proceeding for some time over the \| 
burning sands, we discovered an old fellah sleeping under a rude |, 
covering, which sheltered him from the sun’s rays. We awoke | 
him, and he informed us that we were considerably to the south of 
Denderah. 

crossed an empty bed of the Nile, and reached the village. An|| 


old man, probably the sheik, was seated under a porch surrounded |} 


by the villagers. \| 


Following his indication, we walked about a mile, || 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MKS. JAMESON. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Wiru all her extravagant personal vanity, her real sagacity || 
could not have been deceived ; she was not so blind but that the | 
sight of her own face in a mirror, when she began to grow olf, | 
threw her into “ transports of impotent rage.” She must have seen, 
and she did see, that all the flattery addressed to her was false, and 
hollow, and self-interested ; but it was a tribute become necessary 
to her, and she enjoyed it with a perverted consciousness of her 
own power, that could thus force the herd of flatterers around her 
to belie their own eyes and understanding, and address her as a’ 
sacred goddess, a Venus, or nymph, at the age of sixty-five. It is 
very curious, and at the same time very pitiable, to contrast this | 
extorted adulation with the confidential communications of her 
ministers and attendants ; with their complaints of incessant, hard, | 
and often unrewarded service ; of her majesty’s “ grievous rating,” 
and “ marvellous choler;” their congratulating each other when 
she condescended to be “reasonably quiet ;”” her swearing at her 
ministers, and frowning at her ladies, beating “the fair Bridges,” 
and other maids of honour; swearing at Lady Arundel, and pinch- 
ing poor Lady Huntingdon “ very sorely ;” what should we now 
think of any female of rank and education who conducted herself 
with such extraordinary indecorum?t Even worse than this was 
her extreme duplicity in the relations of private life. One of the 
most revolting traits recorded of her is that mentioned by her god- 
son Harrington, who appears to have perfectly understood her | 
character, and to have respected and admired her talents and her 
better qualities. ‘‘ Her mind,” he says, “ was ofttime like the 
gentle air that cometh from the westerly point in a summer's , 
morn ; it was sweet and refreshing to all around her; again, she 
could put forth such alterations, as left no doubting whose daughter 
she was. By art and nature together so blended, it was difficult 
to find her right humour at any time, for few knew how to aim) 
their shaft*against her cunning.” “I have seen her smile, forsooth, || 
with great semblance of good liking to all around, and cause every || 
man to open his most inward thought to her; when, on a sudden, | 


|| soluteness on earth, that do not believe an infinite absoluteness in 


| serve her as a villain and a slave! 


| peace of mind, she thought she could surmount this pain by the | 


' resources in herself; she knew she was surrounded by venal, in- | 


organ. ‘ Take it,’ she said to Cecil, ‘and let it be aired before | 
the contents are presented to us.’ The wily secretary obeyed her | 
commands, and obtained the desired opportunity to withdraw such | 
papers as he deemed it important to conceal.” 

Of her two celebrated favourites, the earl of Leicester and the | 
earl of Essex, the first was a most weak and worthless man, con- | 
temned and feared by her nobles, odious to her people; yet, in| 
spite of all his vices and incapacity, he died, as he had lived, a | 
favourite ; and his influence for nearly thirty years can hardly be 
reconciled with the general idea of Elizabeth's wisdom and pene- | 
tration. Her partiality for Essex seems to have been the dotage | 
of a vain old woman. She could not appreciate his fine qualities ; | 
she would not make allowances for his faults; and he was too 
frank and spirited to cringe at her footstool. ‘The memorable box | 
on the ear he received from her would have been nothing from a 
woman ; from an angry sovereign it wasintolerable. ‘ Let those,” | 
he exclaimed, “that mean to make their profit of princes show no | 
senge of princes’ injuries. Let them acknowledge an infinite ab- | 


I owe her majesty the duty of an earl, but I will never! 
!” Essex was too rash and un- | 
suspecting to be a match for the cool, calculating, wily ministers, | 
whose interest was to destroy him out of their way, not only as the 

favourite of the present sovereign, but as likely to be all-powerful | 
with her successor; and partly by their arts, and partly by his own | 
fiery temper, he was brought to the block, in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age. In the exasperation of offended power and jealous self- 
will, the queen signed the warrant for his execution; and pined 
away the remainder of her life in unavailing remorse. Accustomed 
to perform other acts of severity without any detriment to her | 


heaven. 


mere force of her will. She was surprised and indignant to find | 
that she could net; and that there was a mighty hand upon her. | 





under which she writhed in vain. She was now aged and feeble ; 
she had survived her old servants and ministers ; she was without 


terested men, who only waited till the last gasp had left her frail, 
care-worn, wrinkled carcass, to crowd round her successor: with 
all the bitterness of impotent rage and jealousy she felt this, but 
she ‘* queen’d it” to the last with a sullen dignity. The picture 
of Elizabeth, the renowned and feared, the idol at home, the terrour 
abroad, lying on her palace-floor, with her finger in her mouth, 
seeking no support from religion, no consolation from affection— 
friendless, helpless, hopeless, comfortless, and thus gradually 
wasting into death, is such a lesson on the nothingness of power, 
and the miscalculations of selfishness, that history affords not one | 
more terrible and impressive. 

Queen Elizabeth died at Richmond, in 1603, two years after the 
death of Essex. Her last words were strongly characteristic, and | 
exhibited “ the ruling passion strong in death.” During her whole 
life she had shown a perverse dread of naming her successor ; but 
it was necessary that the question should be put to her in her last | 
moments. She replied, “My seat has been the seat of kings, and 
I will have no rascal to succeed me.” (As if all who were not 
princes were necessarily rascals.) Secretary Cecil boldly asked | 
her what she meant by those words, ‘‘ that no rascal should succeed | 


| her?” to which she answered, that “she would be succeeded by a | 


king ; and who should that be but the king of Scots’ Thus, in| 
a manner, acknowledging the legal rights of Mary Stuart, whom | 
she had hated, and at length put to death, for possessing and main- | 





taining those rights. 


—_—— 


THE MUSE. 








THE WALLFLOWERS. 


Tnere stands a castle, old and gray, 
On England's southern shore ; 

Its days of warlike pageantry, 
And pomp, and pride, are o'er ; 

The din of arms, the clash of steel, 
Will sound there never more. 


No banner waves upon its tower, 
The ivy o'er it creeps, 

The stones that tumble from the walls 
Lie in neglected heaps ; 

And from each crevice, hole, and chink, 
The yellow wallflower peeps. 


No cannon on the battlements, 
No sentry going his round, 
No strong portcullis at the gate, 
No warder’s bugle-sound, 
No shout of soldiers in the hall, 
No bark of watchful hound. 


The dungeons are half-fill’d with earth, 
The prison-chambers bare ; 

Between the iron-bars flows in 
The summer's scented air, 

And finds not now the captive band 
Who once were grieving there 

They say the Romans built that pile 
Hundreds of years ago ; 

Since then new empires have grown up, 
And old ones are laid low, 

Yet still that castle looketh down 
Upon the waves’ calm flow. 


Green mossy turf and mallow flowers 
Now in the deep moat spring ; 

Rude brambles, laden with their fruit, 
To hoary buttress cling ; 

And o'er the now deserted walls 
The sea-gull flaps his wing. 


Yet all within the grass-grown court 
To ruin is not given ; 

The chapel, where, in ancient days, 
Proud warriours’ souls were shriven, 

Still, with its meek and ivied spire, 
Points upward to the heaven. 


And still upon each Sabbath-day 
Throughout the peaceful year, 

Its modest bell rings out to bid 
The village crowd draw near, 

To worship in that quiet place 
With calm and holy fear. 


No moan of “ hope deferr'd”’ is there, 
No captive’s tearful sigh ; 

The mother leads her children now 
Where buried warriours lie ; 

And friends, within the churchyard’s bound, 
May commune pleasantly. 


But of the castle, old and gray, 
Not much I meant to tell ; 

Unconsciously my thoughts have loved 
About its walls to dwell ; 

I've seem'd to breathe the scented air, 
And hear the Sabbath bell. 


A laughing train pass'd from my home 
One glad, bright summer's day, 

And down the straggling viliage strect 
We took our noisy way ; 

My mother, slowly following, 
Smiled kindly on our play 


We pass'd the moat and thick-barr'd gate 
We pass'd the castle court, 

And then we sought the broken stair, 
And chambers of the fort, 

While e’en the dreary dungeon walls 
Gave echoes to our sport. 


We climb'd the falling battlements 
‘To look upon the scene 

That stretch'd around the castle-walls 
Broad meadows, fair and green, 

The waters moaning far below, 
As they for aye had been ; 


And on the plain the parsonage 
With vine and rose o’ergrown, 

And, far away, the wide, wide hill 
On which our kite was flown, 

While o’er the blue and distant waves 
The white-sail'd vessel shone. 


We turn'd not from that pleasant place 
Till eve began to fall, 

And when, with light and loving hearts, 
We heard my mother's call, 

I linger'd but to pluck the flowers 
That grow on crumbling wall. 


Away! away! with bounding steps, 
Our young feet homeward sped, 

And then I ran to plant my prize 
In my loved flower-bed.— 

Alas! when morning came again 
My nosegay was all dead! 


My mother smiled to see my grief, 
And I this trath was taught— 

That things which have no root will fade, 
And die, and come to naught, 

“My children, when you would do right, 
Let this be in your thought !” 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
Atrnoven the following letter from our esteemed friend and 
correspondent, ‘I’. S. Fay, Esq. was received previous to the one 
from the same pen published in the last impression of the Mirror, 
it has lost none of its freshness or interest. It was, as will be seer, 
written just before the death of the late king of Prussia, and gives 
an account of his last illness, etc. It is a beautiful letter, and con- 
tains some curious circumstances respecting Frederick III. that 
will be new to American readers. 











LETTER FROM BERLIN. | 


' 
Alarming indisposition of the king—Reminiscences of his mild and bencficent | 
reign—Simple and unostentatious mode of living of the king—His love of | 
the fine arts, commerce, industry, and peace—Singular prediction—Fare- | 
well review of the troops by the sick monarch— Curious operation on squint- | 
ing eyes—Superstition of the appearance of the White Lady—Ceremony of | 
laying the corner-stone uf an equestrian statue of Frederic the Great—Ap- | 
parent decline of royalty, caused by the impr of kind 

Beruin, May 27, 1840.—The king of Prussia, Frederic- William || 
III., is indisposed, a circumstance which occasions a sensation | 
throughout not only Prussia and Germany, but all Europe. He | 
was born August the third, 1770, and succeeded his father Novem- || 
ber sixteen, 1797, making him seventy years of age, and forty-three || 
years a monarch. ‘The illness, however slight, of a person so 
old naturally causes ominous predictions, particularly when the 
invalid is « king. We might hope he may be spared vears longer 
to a people whom he has governed with justice and moderation, I 
but, from the symptoms, the worst is feared. His appetite is gone. H 
He takes but Jouillon and coffee, and his spirits have abandoned || 
him. He has had some long private interviews with the prince 
royal, who appeared much affected after them, and who begins to 
have his position already. 

Berlin, you may suppose, is at this moment an interesting place. 
The empress of Russia, herself very tll, iscoming here to bid, perhaps, 
an eternal farewell to her venerable father, who thus, after a reign 
so long and varied with wonderful events, is preparing to leave 
the world, its splendours, honours and vanities, hy the same dark 
and solemn way trodden by the poorest of his subjects. He has | 
witnessed during his reign strange tokens of the instability of | 
mortal things. He has seen, perhaps, the most extraordinary fabric 
of human power the world ever saw, rise up and pass away like a 
phantom. ‘That soldier, starting from the people to plant himself || 
at their head, leading armies across guarded seas, and over impass- | 
able mountains, from fiery deserts into the trackless regions of 
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| light of morning ; but one cannot help being struck with the poetic |} ward questions likely to rise into discussion when men are awaken- 
| grandeur and historic glory of it, and witnessing with interest its || ed from their long repose by the circumstance of their monarch's 
lingering revelations to the people and the manner in which the |; death, are not of a nature to jeopard the peace of this thriving and 
| human heart responds, even as in the time of David and Pharaoh. || comparatively happy country, if met with candour and good sense. 
| The death of a good king who has reigned nearly half a century || The ripe age of the crown-prince, who is happily beyond the ex- 
| with a persevering beneficence over a people daily growing rich |! citements and illusions of youth, gives reason for the most cheering 
| and enlightened under his sceptre, recalls the golden days of Trajan hopes. At present I will not pursue this subject any farther. 
and Marcus Aurelius, and can scarcely but be an interesting specta- A distinguished surgeon here has succeeded in performing a cu- 
cle. The prince royal is gay, clever and well-informed ; rather more rious operation on squinting eyes. He is not the first one who 
| social than his father, but equally a lover of peace and a patron of did it, that honour belonging to a Hanoverian surgeon, who tried 
art. His private life his correct, and I believe the fourteen mil- |} it on dead subjects; but the Berlinovs is entitled to the great praise 
| lions of people about to pass under his sway hope with reason to of having been the first to succeed on the living and to bring it into 
find a continuation of their happiness. general use, as I presume he will. Ile cuts a certain nerve, in the 
It is a curious fact that a celebrated fortune-teller, Madame Nor- || ball of the eye, in which he is obliged first to make an incision. 
mand, predicted, when this monarch was in Paris with the allies in || ‘The oblique orbs instantly take the direction intended for them by 
| 1814, that he would die the twenty-seventh of May, 1840; another || nature, and the subject, after a cry, as if one having a tooth out, is 
had named the twentieth ; and yet a third mentioned the thirtieth i} advised to shade his eyes and not read for a few days, and then 
as the fatal day. This kind of prophesying is both foolish and || walks home by himself. Eyes which squint inwards require asingle 
wicked. It is said those in question have excrcised a certain pain- ! operation. Those of which the obliquity is in two opposite direc- 
ful effect on the mind, weakened by age and illness, of the royal |; tions must each one be cut. This skilful operator is said to have 
invalid. Should he die to-day, as at one time was quite probable, |, also succeeded in restoring what is commonly called a club foot to 
or on the thirtieth, the ignorant might fancy it an instance of super- || its natural shape, so that under his hand poor Byron might have 
natural foresight ; but the wiser part of the world would only see a || been relieved. The ante-room of this great surgeon, Dr. Dieffen- 
shocking instance of the fatal results of imprudent charlatanism. | bach, is filled with persons who go there, like the persons in Addi- 
In the meantime the spring reviews have taken place as usual, |} 80n’s celebrated dream, to lay down their peculiar trouble, only 
and his majesty saw the troops pass by, from his seat at the window y happily without being obliged to carry off another in exchange. 
of his modest little chateau in the Linden. Whatever may be the || June 3.—The king is at the last extremity. It is a singular fact 
result of his present indisposition, it is not thought possible that he || that the year forty has been feund fatal to many of his family, and 
can ever review them again. Onecannot but conjecture the nature || this opinion has greatly depressed the spirits of this good old man. 











last embrace, but she is said to be herself dangerously ill. There 
is a curious superstition here that a white lady appears in certain 
parts of the chateau before the death of one of the royal family. 
| She is said to have already been seen by several persons. ‘Thus 


these paraphernalia of the wars which have so long shaken the 
“ firm set earth,” the prancing horse, the nodding plume, the glit- 
tering sword, the dark cannon, the deadly musket, and the bursting | 
music. He must have murmured, * All is vanity” but what is used 
wisely and virtuously. How much more agreeable must have been i superstition mingles itself with the great events of life, and the 
the recollection that he had been a friend of peace, and that his l people seem scarcely wiser than they were in the days of Cwsar. 
people owe the innumerable and inestimable benefits which flow '| A great ceremony took place here on the first. ‘The corner- 
from it to his hand, than would have been the remembrance of the || stone of a colossal bronze equestrian statue of Frederic the Great, 
| (in course of completion by Rauch,) was laid in the Linden, with 


j 
|| of his thoughts on beholding pass before his eyes, for the last time, | The empress of Russia is hastening from Petersburgh to receive his 


most renowned victory. 

I shall not send you this letter till the distinguished subject of it | great pomp, in commemoration of the centennial anniversary of the 
shall be past the danger of suffering the annoyance which such re- | accession of that monarch. It was a very imposing sight. ‘The 
ports might occasion to a convalescent. I fear, detained only by | people call Frederic, as of yore, old Fritz, aud hail this tribute to 
this contingency, it will reach you too soon. || his memory. It will be some years, perhaps, before the statue is 
At the present period in her history, Prussia, and, with her, all completed. ‘The king sat a few moments at his window and wit- 


. : : | . : , 
} Germany, present an interesting subject of observation and reflec- |; nessed the coup d’wil. tis probably the last publie act of his 


| 
| 
| 


winter—those magnificent troops—those dazzling victories—that || . Calg : : : } : 
int g I s | tion. ‘This remarkable country, (Germany,) situated in the centre |] reign. It seems strange to sce the stately form who has been so 
| 


haughty and brilliant court—those crowds which, now in one 
country, now in another, gathered to behold the conqueror in his | 


car—where are they now! How like the visions of Prospero’s | 


wand must these recollections appear to the venerable mind now 
about itself to take its departure for other scenes. 

If the world (which it will never have the pleasure of doing) 
could but peruse the private diary of this sovereign, who beheld 
from afar the bright angel of wrath approaching, now stood before 
him awed and powerless, and again, in God's own time, smote him 
with the mailed hand of war and saw him prostrate beneath his 
feet, much tight would be thrown upon those interesting subjects. 

The king has been twice married ; first in 1793, to Louisa, prin- 
cess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who died, 1810, and secondly, (in mor- 
ganatic marriage) 1824, to Augusta, daughter of Count Ferdinand 
von Harzach, who now bears the title of the Princess Liegnitz. By 
the Queen Louisa he has four sons and three daughters : Frederic- 
William, the crown prince, born 1795, and married 1823 to Eliza- 
beth, princess of Bavaria. ‘They have no children, and the sue- 


| 


cession passes next to his brother, Prince William, born 1797, and 
married to @ princess of Saxe-Weimar. Prince William has a son 
and daughter. ‘The former, in all probability the successor to the 
throne at no very distant date, a boy of nine years. The new king 
is thus forty-five and the second heir forty-three years of age. The 


of Europe—united, although partially separated by different govern- |; many years passing before our eyes removed thus by the terrible 
ments, by one language and literature, and feeling powerfully |, hand which takes all alike. ‘The power so immense over others, 
together on many subjects—is scarcely more destined to remain || 80 surrounded with the pomp and circumstance almost of destiny 
stationary for the future, than it has been during the past. ‘he || itself, is now as feeble as the poorest mendicant. [rom weighty 
two antagonist elements there, as almost everywhere else, are the |; council and golden hall he passes in his turn, as the rest of us must 
despotic and the republican principles. I should not pretend, in so || do. We can say of him, ‘It is a good man who takes his flight 
light a sketch, to more than touch upon so grave a topic ; but it from this world.” Perhaps mankind have been more indebted to 
does seem to me that railroads, steamers, the press, (notwithstand- || no one during the last ten years than to this firm and often tempted 
ing its restrictions in these countries,) the great increase of wealth, || friend of peace. It has rested with him, more than once, to plunge 


| ease and information among the middle classes, and the advances | Europe into a desolating war. It is fervently to be hoped, as cir- 


made in commerce and manufactures—it scems that these active || cumstances give cause to believe, that his great example of mo- 
influences must be doing their work upon the masses, and gradually |, deration and enlarged benevolence, will continue to influence pub- 
bringing men more and more upon a level. ‘The father of Frede- |! lic affairs, for man has surely lived long enough to learn that war 
ric the Great, upon the occasion of certain judges not deciding || is an evil always to be avoided, if both parties are impressed with 
according to his will, entered the court-room, rated the poor terri- the opinion. T. 8. P. 
fied representatives of justice in no measured terms, and concluded {| 
a scene, which would hardly meet credit at this day, by fairly and | 


literally kicking their worships off the bench end into the street. || Literature and Theatricals—Glencoe—Macready—Forrest— The Countess— 
Boz— Vagarees in public taste, 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


It is not easy to determine whether all the crowned heads of | 
Europe distinctly understand the progress of opinion advancing || Serceant Tatrourn’s tragedy of Glencoe has had a famous run. 
with the century ; but it is quite certain that they who do, if they || It appears to be pretty generally allowed to be the learned ser- 
are wise, will not attempt either wholly to abandon themselves, {| geant's happiest effort. It has more fire than Jon, and more feel- 
or entirely to resist it. ‘The-sagacious mind would be content to |! ing than The Athenian Captive ; and besides, the subject is in its 





morganic marriage is in all respects a lawful one, with the excep- 
tion that the issue remain without political rights. 

The reign of Frederic- William III. has been mild and beneficent. 
He has been a patron of the arts, of commerce, industry, and, 
above all, of peace. At the head of a magnificent army he has, 
perhaps, individually done as much as any one to preserve to || 
Europe the tranquillity she needed so much. His private life has | 
been correct and his habits simple. The little plain bedstead on 
which he sleeps would put many a private gentleman to the blush. 
Tired of pomp, noise and show, he seems to have adopted a quict 


| 
and plain way of living, as much from his own taste as to teach by 
example that extravagance and finery are not necessary to dignity 
or happiness. It is not certain that he has been a person of very 
enlarged mind or uncommon character, but he has been just, wise, 
merciful and moderate. He has ** borne his faculties meekly,” and 
altogether been “su mild in his great office” that his virtues, com- 
bined with his advanced age, the associations connected with his 





long reign, and his very imposing and majestic appearance, throw 
a more than ordinary interest on his present serious illness. In 
person he is tall and well-formed. His countenance is grave and 
even stern, expressing well enough the poetic idea of a monarch and 
a soldier. He reminds one more than almost any other royal indivi- 
dual (except perhaps the emperour of Russia) of Shakspeare’s kings. 








* That fair ard warlike form, 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march.” 


The longer an American lives abroad the more convinced he 


must be that royalty, as it has been, is passing away before the || created by consideration for him. It remains to be seen how far this 
improvement of mankind, as a star disappears in the broadening 





a e . il» 5 . 
render its course less direct, and therefore less destructive ; for, || favour, for there is to this day a strange though scarcely definable 


| like health to an invalid, or light to the newly restored blind, it 1 interest in the general mind on all matters connected with the 


must not be permitted to come too suddenly. || **massacre of Glencoe.”” The truth of the leading incidents in the 


At the close of this long and remarkable reign, the public mind i| tragedy imparts a stern reality to the interest, at the same time 


is far from the same as it was in the commencement. What is the |, 
next reign to behold? Is Germany to retain its present form of }| 
political confederation established by the treaty of Vienna? Is it || 
moving with a preponderance of the centripetal or centrifugal force ? |, 
Will the smaller states coalesce with the larger? will it fall into | 
one central government! or into that of the two present leading || 
powers, Austria and Prussia ! Will these rail-roads carry travel- |! 


lers and ideas into the yet almost unstirring heart of Austria, with- 
out spreading the influence of that now nearly all-powerful arbiter, } 
public opinion! It seems more than probable that the position of | 
all the confederated German States is a false one, and that they 1] 
will gradually slide out of it into one more natural. This change || 


indeed has already commenced by the * association of commerce 
and customs” of so many of the northern states, with Prussia at 
their head, making im fact of Northern Germany but one kingdom. || 
The age and remarkable career of the venerable monarch, whose 
expected demise is now looked for with so much anxiety, have 
thrown a kind of calm over affairs. No one, so great is the respect 
for him, would do anything to disturb the tranquillity of his de- 
clining years. With a few comparatively slight exceptions, parti- 
cularly a violentcollision between the Catholic and Protestant sen- 
timents, he has been latterly suffered to live out his life in a quiet 








has been natural, and how far assumed. Still, the twoor three awk- 


that the space which has elapsed since the real enactment of that 
dreadful drama in the valley of Glencoe, is of sufficient duration to 
throw a hazy uncertainty over the minor events and motives of the 
actors, so as to leave ample room for the dramatist to introduce 
such characters into the foreground as may suit the purposes of 
art, without materially interfering with the historical reminiscences 
of an audience. In this respeet Sergeant ‘Talfourd has been emi- 
nently successful. Halbert Macdonald, the last lord of Glencoe, is 
a noble creation; and the moral grandeur of his nature, nursed into 


| ealm, deep loftiness by habits of self-denial and the influence of the 


stern and majestic scenery of his native glens, is well contrasted 
with that of the more fiery but weak and irresolute brother. 

But why should J dilate on those matters. You will, perhaps, 
have had the tragedy acted before this; for in these days of mam- 
moth steamboats, the vast Atlantic, with its “* wilderness of waves,” 
seems, as far as time is concerned, contracted to the dimensions of 
a second-rate lake. It used to take nearly as long in the good old 
times to make the voyage from New-Amsterdam to Albany, as it 
now does from London to New-York! ‘There were tales of the 
perils of the Hudson in those days, and the performance of such a 
voyage was looked upon as an event in the life of an adventurous 
Dutchman ! 

But who will you get to enact Halbert Macdonald on your side t 
Forrest, I suppose, for Vandenhoff can have ne pretensions to play 
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such a part. But Forrest, too, will completely fail where Macready | 
has failed, viz., in the love-making department. They are a couple I 
of unfortunate Romeos, and love may truly be said to have “ fore- | 

} 


harmony of colouring, which can ecarcely be looked for in a work |! 
published in fragments. It isto be hoped that the comparative | 
failure of “Master Humphrey’s Clock” will incline him to do him- 








sworn” them in their dramatic capacity. We never heard a bear || self justice— 

breathe forth its amorous suspirations, but can imagine its forcible || “Fee & soul of goodness in things evil, 
efforts to be tender, something akin to Forrest’s—while, on the other | ; Sas eae eervengy Gate & ean" I 
hand, Macready makes love as if he were compelled to it by an un- and if he does so, we have little fear of the result. Sir Walter \ 


seen, but resistless galvanic process! There are parts of the cha- i Scott wrote 5 Quentin Durward” after “ St. Ronan’s Well.” | 
i The vagaries in the world of literature are truly astounding. A 


racter, however, well suited to the fierce energy of both actors. | 

All who can recall Macready in Virginius confronting Appius || few seasons ago and we were literally surfeited with fashionable i| 
Claudius, and seeking in his eye for his shifting and shrinking soul, || and would-be fashionable novels. The heroes and heroines were 
will easily imagine the terrific force with which he gives the fol- || ll honourables and right honourables, and no one fell in love or |) 
lowing passage, where he marks the traitor Glenlyon seeming to || fought a duel who was not directly or indirectly connected with | 


pledge the doomed Macdonalds, but passing in shuddering consci- || the peerage. The east end of the city was held to be peopled by | 
|| a nondescript race of beings in a state of semi-civilization, and the | 


lady patronesses of Almack's were elevated to something a little 
|| above mortality, and enshrined as the dispensers of good and evil 
|| to all who kept a carriage or spent the ‘‘ season in town.” Nothing 
went down but tales of “ High Life;” or, more properly speaking, 
ih ee ife Semin «9? . 
aie Bieaert Does poset A eam Me i - woe Life roped Stairs ;” and word our lsterateurs are employed in | 
Delude you that you rise not? (To Glenlyon.) Answer me! |, Geseribing the very depths of “ low life,” whether in cellars, gar- | 
What fiendish thought was yours when you withdrew H rets, tap-rooms, prisons—(I beg pardon—* public establishments 
That goblet from your lips !” | for the suppression of eccentricities !"’)—or places of still more | 
Forrest will also be successful here. Neither of these actors can woo, || €quivocal resort. Thieves, prostitutes, and murderers have been 
but in such passages as these “ their spirits shine through them.” the rage for some time past, and the public has deeply sympathized 
You will be happy to learn that the new novel, ‘ The Countess,” with the misfortunes of a Turpin or the sorrows of Sheppard! Gin, | 
of your countryman and old correspondent, Fay, has been highly |) tobacco, and “Nix my Dolly, pals fake away!" has taken the place | 
successful in England. ‘The ordinary advertisement puffs in | of odours, flowers, and Strauss's band, and Almack’s has fairly | 


the papers which are inserted about every new work of course go || §'ven place to All-max. 
for nothing ; but some of the trustworthy, and even fastidiously- || Now all this betokens a most unhealthy craving after false and | 


critical journals have spoken of it in high terms. It is certainly a || Coarse excitement ; and as to sheer vulgarity, it is hard to say to 
great and manifold improvement upon “ Norman Leslie,” and, which of the two schools the palm should be awarded. Alas for na- | 
though by no means faultless, indisputably proves that its author || ture and common sense! We wonder what would be the fate of the 
The moral, too, an exemplification of the sin || “ Vicar of Wakefield” published at the present day, by a man with- 
out a name! But it never would be published, for publishers insist 
upon three volumes, neither more nor less, as a sine gua non; and | 
so, if a man has a story in his brain which may be told in one vo- 
lume, he is obliged to dilute it and make it overflow three, of three 
hundred pages each, in compliance with the * standing rule” of the | 
publishers! The effect is much the same as mixing a glass of | 
‘ 





ousness the “ untasted cup” — 
** Glenlyon ! 
Why did you put aside the untasted cup! 
Why did you change and glare? Why is your heart— 
Your hollow heart, shivering and shrinking now ? 
Look on him, friends—Mcian! Angus! Donald! 





can write a novel. | 
and folly of duelling, is excellent, and carried out with great cou- 
rage and firmness of determination. ‘This was where Richardson | 


(who also undertook a similar purpose) signally failed. He made that | 

somewhat coxcomical cut-and-dry epitome of all excellence, Sir | 
Charles Grandison, an anti-duellist ; but ther, the author lacked | 

cuurage to make his hero suffer for his principles, and, with a ridi- 

culous regard for his character and accomplishments in every point, champagne with a pint of water. 

makes him fence so well that he disarms al! his antagonists, and || And yet we reckon ourselves immensely superiour to those who 

|| have gone before us, and are, in truth, a mighty self-sufficient ge- | 
neration. And truly we do go rapidly a-head of them, as far as || 

| locomotion is concerned. ‘The railway carriage has fairly thrown | 
Smollett’s “ fast wagon” of three miles per hour into the shade, 
but we have no time to get acquainted with Captain Weazles on | 

w. ©. 





then returns them their swords with a profusion of bows and moral 
apophthegms! Richardson was afraid it might degrade his pink 
of perfection in the eyes of fine ladies to make him refuse to fight, 
and by so doing, has degraded and stultified himself as a moral | 
censor. F'ay has gone more boldly to work, and meets the difli- ' 
culiy both manfully and successfully. His sketch of the Dighys | the road. 
is almost too literal a transeript, although their pretension and vul- |) 
garity is by no means overcharged. England is infested with such DRAMATIC SKETCHES. 
people, and we opine the same notions and feelings, developing || —- ; - 
themselves in a somewhat different form, and moving in a different THE NEW SCENE IN WILLIAM TELL. 
phasis, are not by any means searee, or on the decrease in the | 
United States. If Mr. Fay’s next novel is as far in advance of | 
‘‘the Countess” as the Countess ranks above Norman Leslie, (a Tuk following new scene in the popular play of “ William Tell,” 
work, by the by, to be valued for its own intrinsic merits,) he wil || from the pen of James Sheridan Knowles, has never been published | 
earn for himself a *‘ name and fame” of no ordinary character in || 41 this side the water, notwithstanding it was played one evening | 
the literature of his country. to a very thin house at the Park theatre, during the last engage- 
The papers and public are amicably engaged in grumbling be- Be atenslt wn ok thn 
cause “ Master Humphrey's Clock” is not so good as the previous 








BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





ment of poor Knowles at that establishment. 
|| time we glanced over the manuscript as being exceedingly beauti- 
This is the penalty which a man pays for | ful, and it seems to us now to be in the best manner of its distin- 
It was introduced as the first scene in the fifth 
Melchtal is asleep upon a 


works of the author. 
well-earned fame. ‘The town was positively Boz-mad at one time, guished author. 
and lauded everything he did to the skies; and now, at the first || act, which represents Tell’s cottage. 
symptoms of falling off, the monster public growls dissatisfaction as ! couch, at the head of which Emma is watching. 
deeply as ever it roared applause. Perhaps Boz was a litile over- || mirably performed by Mrs. Chapman at the time we saw it—the 
praised, because, it being the fashion to laud him, the injudicious i only time, by the by, that it was ever represented in America. 

followed the example of those who could and did really appreciate || 
his rare qualities ; and when it es the fashion to praise, the would-be i 
critics always go much greater lengths than the real ones. It is || 
the difference between a miniature-painter and a sign-dauber. But | 
let the tide once turn, and the daubers will bespatter him with cen- 
sure, with just as little discrimination as they covered him with | 
adulation. ‘Master Humphrey's Clock” as inferiour to his other 
works, but what of that! there is plenty of room for it to be a very || 
It may be comparatively inferiour, and | 


Emma was ad- 


Emma. I never knew a weary night before ! 
I have seen the sun a dozen times go down, 
And still no William,—and the storm was on, 
Yet have | laid me down in peace to sleep, 
The mountain with the lightning all ablaze, 
And shaking with the thunder,—but to-night 
Mine eyes refuse to close! ‘The old man rests : 
Pain hath outworn itself, and turn'd to ease. 
llow deadly calm’s the night! What's that? 
An idiot with my fears. | do not know 
The avalanche! Great Power that hurls it down, 
Watch o’er my boy, and guide his little steps ! 
What keeps him? ‘tis but four hours’ journey hence : 
He'd rest; then four hours back again. What keeps him? 
Erni would sure be found by him—he knows 
‘The track, well as he knows the road to Altorf! | 
Melch. Help! (an his sleep.) | 
Emma. What's the matter? Only the old man dreaming : | 
He thinks again they're pulling out his eyes. 
I'm sick with terrour! Merciful powers! what's this 
That fills my heart with horrible alarm, | 
And yet it cannot see 
Melch. (waking.) Where am I? 
Emma. Father! 


I'm grown 


excellent work for all that. 
yet positively good. It is not to be expected that a man is always to 


write alike; and as for every successive work being better than its 








predecessor, it is altogether unreasonable to look for such a regular 
step-ladder of excellence. The best of land will not grow wheat || 
for ever, and therefore the farmer occasionally lets it lie fallow, or 
occasionally raises a crop of turnips. It might have been better if , 
Boz had let his brain lie fallow for awhile instead of raising an in- 
feriour article from it; but it is mighty unreasonable on the part of 
the public to find fault so soon, considering the fund of amusement 
with which that brain has already furnished it. No doubt writing 
novels in monthly parts is an objectionable method, and by the 
week still more so, as not allowing an author fair play in a conti- 
nuous work. ‘The flow of fancy is not natural and spontaneous— 
the required quantity must be furnished at the required time. It is 
the fault of Boz to make such arrangements certainly. It is to be! 
presumed he does so, because he finds it more immediately profit- 
able ; but whether it will prove ultimately so is a different ques- 
tion, and he must take the hazard of the experiment. He has made 
money, and really he owes it to the name he has acquired to now | 
take time, do justice to himself, and complete and revise a work i} 
before he gives it to the public. We might then expect a unity of | 
design, a completeness of plot, a consistency of character, and a! 


| Melch. My daughter, is it thou? Thank heaven, I'm here ! 
| Ts‘t day yet? 


Emma. Methinks, about the turn on’t. 

Melch. \s the boy 
Come back? 

Emma. No, father. 

Melch. Nor thy husband ? 

Emma. No. 

Melch. A woful wife and mother have I made thee ! 
Would thou hadst never seen me. 














Emma. No. 
Meich. Is't far on the night? | 


Emma. Father! 
Melch. Child? 
Emma. Methinks I hear a step'!—I do! (knocking.) A knock ! 
Melch. "Tis William! 
Emma. No, it is not William's knock. (Opens the door.) 
I told youso! Your will. 


Enter Srrancer. 


Stran. — a light, 
I e’en made bold to knock, to ask for shelter, 
For I have miss’d my way. 
Emma. Whence come you, friend ' 
Stran. From Alltorf. 
emma. Altorf! Any news from thence ! 
Stran. Ay! News to harrow parents’ hearts, and make 
The barren bless themselves that they are childless ! 
Emma. May heaven preserve my boy ! 
Melch. What sayst thy news! 
Stran. Art thou not Melchtal—he whose eyes 'tis said 
The tyrant has torn out? 
Melch. Yes, friend, the same. 
Stran. 1s this thy cottage * 
Melch. No; ’tis William Tell's. 
Stran. "Tis William Tell's—and that's his wife—Good night 
Emma. (Rushing between him and the door.) 
Thou stirr’st not hence until thy news be told ! 
Stran. My news! In sooth ‘tis nothing thou wouldst heed. 
Emma. "Tis something none should heed so well as I! 
Stran. I must be gone. 
Emma. Thou seest a tigress, friend, 
Spoil'd of her mate and young, and yearning for them. 
Don’t thwart her! Come, thy news. What fear'st thou, man! 
What more has she to dread, who reads thy looks, 
And knows the most has come. ‘Thy news! Is't bondage? 
Stran. It is. 
Emma. Thank heaven, it is not death ! 
Or two? 
Stran. Of two. 
Emma. A father and a son? 
Is"t not? 
Stran. 1t is. 
Emma. My husband and my son 
Are in the tyrant’s power! ‘There's worse than that ! 
What's that is news to harrow parents’ breasts, 
The which the thought to only tell, twould seem, 
Drives back the blood to thine !—Thy news, I say! 
Wouldst thou be merciful, this is not mercy ! 4 
Wast thou the mark, friend, of the bowman’s aim, 
Wouldst thou not have the fatal arrow speed, 
Rather than watch it hanging in the string ! 
Thou'lt drive me mad! Let fly at once ! 
Melch. Thy news from Altorf, friend, whate’er it is! 
Stran. To save himself and child from certain death, 
Tell is to hit an apple, to be placed 
Upon the stripling's head. 
Melch. My child! my child! 
Speak tome! Stranger, hast thou killed her? 
Emma. No! 
No, father. I'm the wife of William Tell ; 
Oh but to be a man! to have an arm 
To fit a heart swelling with the sense of wrong ! 
Unnatural—insufferable wrong ! 
When makes the tyrant trial of his skill! 
Stran. ‘To-morrow. 
Emma. Spirit of the lake and hill, 
Inspire thy daughter! On the head of him 
Who makes his pastime of a mother's pangs, 
Launch down thy vengeance bv a mother's hand 
Know’st the signal when the hills shall rise’ (Te Melchtal.) 
Melch. Are they to rise? 
Emma. | see thou knowest naught. 
Stran. Something's on foot! "T'was only yesterday, 
That, travelling from our canton, I espied 
Slow toiling up a steep, a mountaineer 
Of brawny limb, upon his back a load 
Of faggots bound. Curious to see what end 
Was worthy of such labour, after him 
I took the cliff: and saw its lofty top 
Receive his load, which went but to augment 
A pile of many another. 
Emma. "Tis by fire! 
Fire is the signal for the hills to rise '—{ Rushes out) 
Melch. Went she not forth’ 
Stran. She did—she's here again 
And brings with her a lighted brand. 
Melch. My child 
What dost thou with a lighted brand? 
(Re-enter Emma with a brand.) 
Emma. Prepare 
To give the signal for the hills to rise! 
Melch. Where are the faggots, child, for such a blaze’ 
Emma. Vl find the faggots, father. (Lzit.) 
Metch. She's gone 
Again? 
Stran. She is—I think into her chamber. 
Emma. (Rushing im.)—Father, the pile is fired ! 
Melch. What pile, my child? 
Emma. ‘The joists and rafters of our cottage, father! 
Metch. Thou hast not fired thy cottage '—but thou hast ! 
Alas, I hear the crackling of the flames! 
Emma. Say'st thou, alas! when I do say, thank heaven’ 
Father, this blaze will set the land ablaze 
With fire that shall preserve, and not destroy it. 
Blaze on! blaze on! Oh, may'st thou be a beacon 
To light its sons enslaved to liberty ! 
How fast it spreads! A spirit's in the fire ; 
It knows the work it does.—(Gors to the door and opens +.) 
d The land is free! 
Yonder's another blaze. Beyond that shoots 
Another up !—Anon will every hill 
Redden with vengeance. Father, come! 
Betides us, worse we're certain can't befall, 
And better may! Oh, be it liberty— 
Safe hearts and homes, husbands and children. Come,— 
It spreads apace. Blaze on—blaze on—blaze on! (Ezeunt ) 


Of one— 


Whate'er 
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INFIDELITY IN LOVE. 


To the vulgar there is but one infidelity—that which, in woman | dhe knew us in our best years—to whom we have 


at least, can never be expiated or forgiven. ‘They know not the 
thousand shades in which change disguises itself—they trace not 
the fearful progress of the alienation of the heart. But to those 
who truly and deeply love, there is an infidelity with which the 
erson has no share. Like ingratitude, it is punished by no laws. 
Ve are powerless to avenge ourselves. 
When two persons are united by aflection, and the love of the 
one survives that of the other, who can measure the anguish of the 
unfortunate who watches the extinction of a light which nothing 


ean re-illumine! It mostly happens, too, that the first discovery 13 | 


sudden. ‘here is a deep trustiulness in a loving heart, it is blind 
to the gradual decrease of sympathy—its divine charity attributes 
the absent eye, the chilling word, to a thousand cause’, save the 
true one; care—illness—some worldly trouble—some engrossing 
thought; and (poor fool that it is!) endeavours by additional ten- 
derness to compensate for the pain that is not of its own causing. 


Alas! the time has come when it can no longer compensate. It | 
Custom has | 


hath ceased to be the all-in-all to its cruel partner. 
brought its invariable curse—and indifference gathers round the 
place in which we had garnered up our soul. At length the ap- 


palling light breaks upon us—we discover we are no longer loved. | 


And what remedy have we! None! Our first, our natural feeling 
is resentment. We are conscious of treachery ; this ungrateful 
heart that has fallen from us, how have we prized and treasured it— 


| 


', Ceasing to be loved, we cease to love. 


how have we sought to shield it from every arrow—bow have we | 


pleased ourselves in solitude and in absence, with yearning thoughts 
of its faith and beauty ;—now it is ours no more! ‘Then we break 


into wild reproaches—we become exacting—we watch every look | 


—we gauge every action—we are unfortunate—we weary—we of- 
fend. ‘These our agonies—our impetuous bursts of passtion—our 
ironical and bitter taunts, to which we half expect, as heretofore, 
to hear the soft word that turneth away wrath—these only expedite 
the fatal hour; they are new crimes in us; the very proofs of our 
bitter love are treasured and repeated as reasons why we should be 
loved no more:—as if without a throe, without a murmur, we 
could resign ourselves to so great a loss. Alas !—it is with fierce 
convulsions that the temple is rent in twain, and we hear the Divi- 
nity depart. Sometimes we stand in silence, and, with a full 
heart, gazing upon those hard cold eyes which never again can 


melt in tenderness upon us. And our silence is dumb—its elo- |, 


quence is gone. We are no longer understood. We long to die 
in order to be avenged. We half pray for some great mistortune, 
some agonizing illness, that i¢ may bring to us our soother and our 
nurse. We say, “ In affliction or in sickness it could not thus 
desert us.” We are mistaken. We are shelterless—the roof has 
been taken from our heads—we are exposed to any and every storm. 
‘Then comes a sharp and dread sentiment of loneliness and inse- 
curity. We are left—weak children—in the dark. We are bereft 
more irrevocably than by death ; for will even the hereafter, that 
unites the happy dead who die lovingly, restore the love that has 
perished, ere life be dim ! 

What shall we do? We have accustomed ourselves to love and 
to be loved. Can we turn to new ties, and seek in another that 


which is extinct in one? How often is such a resource in vain! || empire of fashion, and, according to Brantome, surpassed in beauty 


} 


| 


Have we not given to this—the treacherous and the false friend— | 
the best years of our life—the youth of our hearts—the flower of | J’rancis I]., Charles 1X., and Henry III. She was so accomplished || he ought on no account to allude to the circumstance ; if the lady 


our affections? Did we not yield up the harvest? low little is 


there left for another to glean! ‘This makes the crime of the moral | Suada, and replied to the foreign ambassadors at the court of 


4 rege ipo . : — ad a= 
| But there is another and more permanent result from this bitter SKETCHES BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


treason. Our trustfulness in human nature is diminished. We 

are no longer the credulous enthusiasts of good. The pillars of | ==—S—S—S—S— 
_the moral world seem shaken. We believe, we hope, no more | ‘Tux subjoined communication, from the writer of a little sketch 
| from the faith of others. If the one whom we so worshipped, and | entitled « Carry Arms!” which he copied from the American a few 


offered countless daily offerings—whom we put in our heart of | weeks ago, discusses a question, the merits of which we submit to 
hearts—against whom if a world hinted, we had braved a world— || UF lady readers for decision, they being the most compctent 
if this one has deserted us, who then shall be faithful ? | judges in the case. 

At length we begin to reconcile ourselves to the worst; gra- || — 
‘dually we gather the moss of our feelings from this heart which has IS IT A CUT, OR NO? 
' become to us asstone. Our pride hardens down into indiflerence. | ¥ 
Seasons may roll away, | 








| Good evening, Mr. Strong,” said Miss Mary Wright, as that 
all other feelings ebb and flow. Ambition may change into apathy || young gentleman replied to her smile of recognition by taking his 
—generosity may sour into avarice ; we may forget the enmities || post at her side. “ By-the-way, though, I am doubtful if I ought 
of years—we may make friends of foes. But the love we have lost ¢ , ‘ tl 2 

is never renewed. On that dread vacuum of the breast the temple | eae pee yen ee spay on are 

and the garden rise no more ;—that feeling, be it hatred, be itscorn, |“ Did I, indeed, Miss Wright! If you will think for a moment, 
be it indifference, which replaces love, endures to the last. And, |, you will find that it is just the contrary. You cut me.” 

altered for ever to the one, how many of us are altered foreverto | * Pardon me, I did not see you bow.” 

the world? neither so cheerful, nor so kind, nor so active in good, |; « OF course not: I was waiting for you to bow first.” 


incre re } sre before! ‘The deluge of pas- | 
nor so incredulous of evil as we were before! ‘The deluge of pas | «What do you mean?” 
sion has rolled back—the earth is green again. But we are in a | Bs cad ‘ en i 

‘|| That when not intimately acquainted, it is impertinent for a 
| man to bow to a lady, until she has set him the example.” 
| 


new world. And the new world is but the sepulchre of the old. 
“How? a lady bow first!” 


. ue = 
The Princess de Gonzaga, of Mantua, at the age of ten years, “Of course—tt is her privilege. . 

wrote Greck so fairly, as to excite the astonishment of the learned ||“ You astonish me! It would be highly indelicate, and subject 

Ambrosius Traversarius, the celebrated general of the order of the || her to invidious remarks and ill-natured criticisms. If you wait for 

Calmaldulenses ; and the beautiful poems of Alexander Scala and || me to bow first, I fear we must pass in the street as strangers.” 

Cassandra, according to Politian, excited the envy and admiration |} «J might reply, ‘The better for my beaver :’ but let us talk the 

of contemporary poets and votaries of the muse. Benata, daughter | 4 8 think Tes . hat Ia ht.” 

of Louis XI1., and wife of the duke of Ferrara, herself an ac- maamter oy a — oe you That 5 can eTge. 

complished proficient in astronomy, philosophy, and all the sciences, || “* Well, go on—I'm all attention. 

had three beautiful daughters, who made, under the tuition of their | ‘‘ As I said before, it is a lady’s privilege to bow first: she has, 

illustrious parent, such wonderful progress in liberal studies, that || and should exercise the right to choose her own company, and on this 

they became as celebrated for their intellectual attainments as they || fact I found my opinion.” 

were for their personal charms. Louisa, of Savoy, the mother of |  « But can she not exercise that right without bowing first?” 

Francis I, ; Catharine, consort of Henry VIII., of England ; and “Doubtful : t bat ol I - 

the two illustrious regents of the Netherlands, Margaret, of Aus- | OanOnn : Hat, geanting thet che aay, ane must be eurydl-ae- 
tured if she do. 


tria, and Mary, of Hungary, attained such proficiency in the Latin, 
a man’s feelings than saluting a lady who refuses to return it ; and 


that they could not only read works dedicated to them, by the 

most celebrated writers, and the letters which were sent to them, || this is the only possible way of exercising her right, if she do not 
without interpreters, but the latter could even return answers in | 
the same language. Francis I., and his excellent and accomplished 
sister, Margaret, were the pupils of their mother, who gave them a 
learned education; but Margarct, equally distinguished for her wit || 
and beauty, surpassed the gay and gallant monarch in scholarly { salute returned ?” 
| attainments. She was a poet, too, and anovelist, of celebrity ; but ** Most certainly : but such a thing can NEvER happen; no male 
her piety added to all her other accomplishments a charm and glory \ animal in human shape would fail to return it.” 

seldom sought after or attained by any K rench princess. Her || But suppose she makes a mistake, and bows to a gentleman 
| niece, of the same name, and daughter of Francis I., was nearly as Pr k ” ™ 

| illustrious for her attainments in the republic of letters, and equally | *° C°°S a * ; 

‘He will doubtless be aware that it 2s a mistake ; and if he have 


famed for her beauty and benevolence ; and as the sister had been 
| styled the mother of French poetry, so the daughter acquired the ,| any pretensions to the character of a gentleman, wil] return her 


title of the mother of French poets, who paid their respectful de- || bow in such a manner as, if possible, to keep her in ignorance of 


| voirs to their patrons, ” to the Minerva of I rance. Margaret, of || her errour, and thus let her avoid the mortification of knowing that 
Navarre, daughter of Catharine de Medicis, who controlled the 


FEMALE LINGUISTS. 


I can imagine nothing more calculated to wound 


|| bow first.” 
i| “Do you not think it would hurt a lady’s feelings at least as 
much as a gentleman's, were she to bow to him and not have her 





she has bowed to a stranger: the next time they meet, he should 
| 

the goddesses of antiquity, also fer excelled her royal brothers, | avoid seeing her: and if they ever chance to become acquainted, 
a linguist as to have acquired also the title of a second Minerva or | mention it, let him be totally oblivious of the matter.” 

“Very well; but you have not yet told me what advantage a lady 


infidelity. The one who takes away from us his or her love takes || }’rance . . ‘legance, i > Lati , ' 
lity y || France with such fluency, grace and elegance, in the Latin tongue, 'gains by bowing first, and how it will enable her to choose her 


from us also the love of all else. 
the youth and the attractions to engage affection. 
have chosen out of the world—now the time is past. 


Once we might 
Who shall 


We have no longer, perhaps, || as to excite the astonishment of the most learned connoisseurs. 


| 


: . . company.” 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was a fine Latin scholar, and at the age of || ~- se 
| fourteen, delivered a Latin oration in the presence of the king and 


| “T willdo so now. Are you not sometimes introduced to gen- 


love us in our sear and yellow leaf, as in that time when we had || gueen of France, and the whole court, in which she attempted to || tlemen with whom, owing to fancy or some better reason, you 
1 } | £ | ’ 


inost the qualities that win love! It was a beautiful sentiment of 
’ 


one whom her lord proposed to put away—* Give me, then, back,” |! jn woman. She was also a first-rate poet, if the annals of the times 
And the man answered, || are to be relied on inthis particular, and the specimens of her muse 


said she, * that which I broug)t to you.” 


{| 


| prove that the study of the arts and sciences was not unbecoming || would prefer not being acquainted ?” 


“ Certainly—every lady sometimes is.” 
“Those gentlemen, when they meet, salute you ; and you must 


in his vulgar coarseness of soul, * Your fortune shall return to | which have come down to us are genuine. French ladies of dis- 
” ” ® . _ ° 

you,”"—" | thought not of fortune, said the lady ; ‘* give me back |! tinction, as well as the princesses, devoted themselves to classical 

my real wealth—give me back my beauty and my youth—give me |! studies ; and the names of Ann and Phillipine Duprat, three sisters | 


back the virginity of soul—give me back the cheerful mind, and \| of the name of Morel, and the duchess de Retz, are mentioned | 


the heart that had never been disappointed.” || among those remarkable for their proficiency as linguists. 
Yes: it is of these that the unfaithful rob us when they dismiss |) [yn England, Queen Catharine Parr, the last wife of Henry VIIT., 
us back upon the world, and tell us, with a bitter mockery, to form {| attained distinction as an author, but she was surpassed by Queens | 
new ties. In proportion to the time that we have been faithful— | Mary and Elizabeth; the former of whom, according to Hume, 
in proportion to the feelings we have sacrificed—in iy <etsage to | wrote Latin epistles with elegance, and the latter returned extem- | 
the wealth of soul—of affection, of devotion, that we have con- || porary answers to the Popish ambassadors in the Latin language. 
sumed, are we shut out from the possibility of atonement elsewhere. || Lady Jane Grey, who fell a victim to the cruelty of Queen Mary, 


|, your purpose. 


either return their bow, or acknowledge that you are guilty of a 
| very ill-natured act in not doing so.” 
“Can I not pretend that I do not see them, or else bow in such 
| a way as to show that [ do not wish their acquaintance '” 
“You can do anything you please, but it will not always answer 
The first mode is ill-natured, consequently ¢l-bred, 
and generally useless. With regard to the second, some gentle- 
| men are so dull that your cold bow will be considered sufficient 
encouragement to call on you ; others are so impudent that they 


But this is not all—the other occupations of the world are 2 } » aue So, , setae Wii . : 
P dare suddenly |' as the queen of Scots did, to that of her sister Elizabeth, was an || will call, whether they understand your bow or not ; and if they do 


; : > aa | . ; : “git : 
made stale and barren to us! thedaily avocations of life—the com- || accomplished Latin and Greek linguist ; Lady Burleigh and Lady 
mon pleasures—the social diversions, so tame in themselves, had i! Bacon and their two sisters, were mistresses of the ancient and the 


had their charm when we could share, and talk over, them with || modern languages, and the three daughters of Sir Thomas More, |) 


another. It was sympathy which made them sweet ; the sympathy || the lord chancellor, were such celebrated proficients in Latin and | 
withdrawn, they are nothing to us—worse than nothing. ‘The || ali learned and lady-like accomplishments, that their father’s house | 
talk has become the tinkling cymbal, and society the gallery of | was aptly called, the habitation of the muses. } 
pictures. Ambition, toil, the great aims of life—even these cease || Among the ladies of Germany and Spain, there were some who | 
abruptly to excite. What, in the first place, made labour grateful |’ devoted themselves with assiduity to the study of the ancient lan- | 
and ambition dear! Was it not the hope that their rewards would || guages and sciences, but they were not so remarkable for their | 
be reflected upon another self! And now there 1s no other self. || proficiency, except in a few cases, as those of Italy, France and 
And, in the second place, (and this is a newer consideration,) does |! Great Britain. ‘The great and illustrious Maria Theresa, of Aus- | 
it not require a certain calmness and freedom of mind for great | tria, was an excellent Latin scholar—made speeches in Latin, and | 
efforts ' Persuaded of the possession of what most we value, we || returned answers in Latin. A sister of the celebrated Pirkheimer, | 
can look abroad with cheerfulness and hope ; the consciousness of | abbess of the convent of St. Clara, at Nuremberg, read Greek works 
a treasure inexhaustible by external failures makes us speculative | and wrote Jatin letters, and the fair Constantia, a daughter of the | 
and bold. Now, all things are coloured by our despondency; our |! earned Pentinger, of Augsburg, received the praises of the literati 
self-esteem—that necessary incentive to glory—is humbled and || of the country for her classical attainments. | 
abased. Our pride has received a jarring and bitter shock. We}! The great number of accomplished women, whose rare acquisi- 
no longer feel that we are equal to stern exertion. We wonder at || tions adorn the annals of literature and science in the sixteenth and 
what we have dared before. And therefore It 18, that when Othello || seventeenth centuries, gave rise to an opinion, advocated with zeal 
believes himself betrayed, the occupations of his whole life suddenly | by some famous writers, that the genius and abilities of women are 
become burdensome and abhorred. ‘ Farewell,” he saith, equal, if not superiour, to those of the stronger sex. From this opi- | 
* Farewell the tranquil mind—fare well content.” | nion, however—strange to say—some ladies are disposed to dissent. | 
And then, as the necessary but unconscious link in the chain of |) /he celebrated Ninon de I'Enclos exclaims, “* How much are the | 
thought, he continues at once— ,, women to be pitied ! No sooner,” she adds, ‘* was I capable of re- 
«* Ferewell the plumed troops end the big wers flectin.g, and comparing the condition of the sexes, than I found that | 

That make ambition virtue—oh, farewell! 

Farewell the neighing steed—and the shrill tramp— 

The spirit-stirring drum—the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war— 








| 
| 
| 


determined to become a man.” In this determination she was fol- | 


! lowed hy her friend and admirer, the eccentric Christina, queen of | 
|| Sweden, “ who affected the masculine character,” we are told, 


| 


Farewell !—Othello’s occupation's gone.”’ |; “in her dress, her conversation, and her whole behaviour.” 


| the better portion had fallen to the lot of the men, and I therefore || 


|| call? “ Nor at nome !” 


‘* Indeed ! so you would tell a deliberate falsehood ? and to no 
purpose ; for if a man particularly desire to become acquainted with 
you, he will call again and again, until he see you, and, wherever 
| he meets you, will insist on claiming acquaintance. No, the only 

way isto let it be understood that when a lady is willingto become 
| acquainted with a gentleman, she will be the first to bow, should 
| she pass and not salute him, he will then have no apology for call- 
| ing on her, or for claiming her acquaintance when they meet : if 


| ae mph 

sacrifice no feeling of delicacy or of modesty by acting thus ; and 
| you must admit that it is the only effective mode of securing to her 
| the RIGHT TO CHOOSE NER OWN COMPANY.” 


he still persist, she will then be right in cutting him: a lady would 


} 
| 


|} ‘I believe you are right ; but suppose the gentleman (as some- 


| times happens) should not wish to cultivate the lady’s acquaint- 
, ance, how then ?” 

‘Let him return her salute in the most respectful manner 
he need not call.” 

“Then vou really think that a lady should always bow first.”’ 
| ‘To a gentleman with whom she is not well acquainted, I think 
she should invariably bow first : with an old and intimate friend, it 

makes but little difference which is the first, provided both bow : or, 

instead of bowing, a lady might recognise an acquaintance with a 
very sweet smile and a bright glance of pleasure, worth to my mind 
ten thousand formal bows. I will now leave you to think over what 
I have said ; good evening.” Tuomas Tosias Topp. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Knickerbocker. 


On the first instant, in pursuance with its now settled custom, 
this popular magazine was in the hands of all its subscribers, in 
every quarter of the United States and the Canadas, and is proba- 
bly now in the hands of its English readers, their copies having 
been forwarded by the Roscoe, late in July. The number is an 
admirable one; and, what is rare in most publications of the kind, 
there is not a single uninteresting article in it, from the beginning 
to end. Washington Irving, who is a very liberal and permanent 
contributor, has commenced a story, a sort of ** Mountjoy of the 
West,” which is in his very happiest vein. It is entitled * The 
Early Experiences of Ralph Ringwood,” the fictitious name, it ap- 
pears, “ of a real personage, now living and flourishing in honour- 
able station.” ‘The following amusing descrption of a frolic in the 
west, **a long time ago,” will aflord a specimen of its character : 





OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 55 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. i beloved country deprived alike of its delights, and of the privilege 
sated a — ; ios | of dispensing its dollars. Such a stroke at any other season of the 
e number bs ? 
pee by Richard po ite eee i year would be awful, and nothing short of a miracle could have 
ver the last two gore, Mr. Locke has almost abandoned literature and burved || saved us from national suicide ; but, thanks to fortune, it comes 
imself tm a secluded nook on Staten Island, where he has held utile commu- upon us while we have melody in our midst, and while harmony is 
In 





nion with the great world of letters. His fine genius, however, could not en- 
|| to be had at threepence an ear ut every corner of the streets, 


tirely slumber, and the reader will be — to perceive that he has once more 





resumed his pen and given us a sketch in the peculiar vein for which he is so , 
pre-eminently distinguished among his coutguperertes, * The Mendip Chasm” | 00€ word, itis the season of hot corn! But what, cries a caviller, 
po wy wep interesting story, and one that will be unwersally || has hot corn to do with the death of Paganini, and the consequent 


come us to — of the value of the er 


the scene by Sheridan 





1 impossibility of enjoying his cis-atlantic strains? ‘Take your sta- 


to-day ; but we trust, with the letters of Fay and Cox, 


Knowles, and the other literary contents, diversified as they are, that the | 4; - _ 
present impression walle © woleome visiter to oll poreene af bate ond vefia- |I tion this evening at the corner of Ann-street, or listen a few minutes 
ment, which of course include all the subscribers to the New-York Murror. 


— THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


|| in front of the Bowery theatre, and you will hear what it has to do 
| with it. 
|, dle—we pity the hearer! that is all. 
chord, if old Pag ever drew as much music out of his four strings 
—or four-and-twenty, for that matter—as these inspired vagabonds 





If anything like shat ever proceeded from Paganini's fid- 
To say nothing of the uni- 











! 






“Bob Mosely’s house was a tolerably large bark shanty with a clap- || 
board roof; and there were assembled all the young hunters and pretty | 
girls of the country, for many a mile round. The young men were in || 
their best hunting-dresses, but not one could compare with mine ; and my 
raccoow-cap, with its flowing tail, was the admiration of everybody. The 
girls were mostly in doe-skin dresses; for there was no spinning and | 
weaving as yet in the woods; nor any need of it. I never saw girls that 
seemed to me better dressed; and I was somewhat of a judge, having 
seen fashions at Richmond. We had a hearty dinner, and a merry one ; 
for there were Jemmy Kiel, famous for raccoon hunting, and Rob Tar- 
leton, and Wesley Pigman, and Joe Taylor, and several other prime 
fellows for a frolic, that made all ring again, and laughed, that you 
might have heard them a mile. 
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Open Sessame !—The doors of the old time-honoured Park the- | 
| atre, which have for months past been hermetically sealed, will, on 

|| Monday evening next, be once more thrown open to receive the | 
| good people of this city. Fanny Elssler will be the presiding ge- | 


“ After dinner, we began dancing, and were hard at it, when, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, there was a new arrival—the two daugh- 


ters of old Simon Schultz ; two young ladies that affected fashion and | 


late hours. ‘Their arrival had nearly put an end to all our merriment. 
I must go round about in my story, to explain to gee how that happened. 

“As old Schultz, the father, was one day looking in the cane-brakes 
for his cattle, he came upon the track of horses. He knew they were 
noue of his, and that none of his neighbours had horses about that place. 
‘They must be stray horses ; or must belong to some traveller who had 
lost his way, as the track led no where. He accordingly followed it 
up, until he came to an unlucky pedler, with two or three pack-horses, 
who had been bewildered among the cattle-tracks, and had wandered 
for two or three days among woods and cane-brakers, antil he was 
almost famished. 

“Old Schultz brought him to his house; fed him on venison, bear's 
meat, and hominy, and at the end of a week put him in prime condition. 
The pedler could not sufficiently express his thankfulness; and when 
about to depart, inquired what he had to pay? Old Schultz stepped 
back, with surprise. ‘Stranger,’ said he, ‘you have been welcome un- 
der my roof. I've given you nothing but wild meat and hominy, be- 
cause I had no better, but have been glad of your company. You are 


welcome to stay as lung as you lease; but by zounds! if any one | 


offers to pay Simon Schultz for food, he attronts him!’ 

« The “Unped admired the hospitality of his host, but could not recon- 
cile it to his conscience to go away without making some recompense. 
There were honest Simon's two daughters, two strapping, red-haned 
girls. He opened kis packs and displayed riches before them of which 
they had no conception ; for in those days there were nocountry stores in 
those parts, with their artificial finery and trinketry ; and this was the 


first pedler that had wandered into that part of the wilderness. The | 


girls were for a time completely dazzled, and knew not what to choose: 
but what caught their eyes most, were two looking glasses, about the 
size of a dollar, set in gilt tin. They had never seen the like before, 


having used no other mirror than a pail of water. The pedler presented | 


them these jewels, without the least hesitation; nay, he gallantly hung 
them round their necks by red ribands, almost as fine as the glasses them- 
selves. ‘This done, he took his departure, leaving them as much asto- 
nished as two princesses in a fairy tale, that have received a magic gilt 
from an enchanter. 

« Ttwas with these looking-glasses, hung round their necks as lockets, 
by ribards, chat old Schultz's daughters made their appearance at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at the frolic of Bob Mosely’s, on the Pigeon- 
Roost Fork of the Muddy. 


« By the powers, but it was an event! Such a thing had never before | 


been seen in Kentucky. Bob ‘Tarleton, a strapping tellow, with a head 
like a chestuut-burr, and a look like a boar in an apple orchard, stepped 
up, caught hold of the looking-glass of one of the girls, and gazing at it 
for a moment, cried out: ‘Joe Taylor, come here! come here! I'll be 
darn’d if Patty Schults aint got a locket that you can see your face in, 
as clear as in a spring of water!’ 

“Ina twinkling all the young hunters gathered reund old Schultz's 


daughters. I, wio knew what looking-glasses were, did not budge. || did, no man ever should, and no man ever could sing that song but | 


Some of the girls who sat near me were excessively mortified at finding 
themselves thus deserted. I heard Pegyy Pugh say to Sally Pigman, 
* Goodness knows, it's well Schultz's daughters is got them things round 
their necks, for it’s the first time the young men crowded round them!’ 

“T saw immediately the danger of the case. We were a small com- 


munity, and could not afford to be split up by feuds. So I stepped up || 


to the girls, and whispered to them: ‘ Polly,’ said I, ‘those lockets are 
powerful fine, and become you amazingly ; but you don't consider that 
the country is not advanced enough in these parts for such things. You 
and I understand these matters, but these people don’t. Fine things like 
these may do very well in the old settlements, but they wont auswer at 
the Pigeon-Roost Fork of the Muddy. You had better lay them aside 
for the present, or we shall have no peace.’ 

“ Polly and her eister luckily saw their errour ; they touk off the lock- 
ets, laid them aside, and harmony was restored : otherwise, I verily be- 
leve there would have been an end of our community. Indeed, not- 
withstanding the great sacrifice they made on this occasion, I do not 
think old Schultz's daughters were ever much liked afterward among 
the young women. 

“This was the firat time that looking-glasses were ever seen in the 
Green River part of Kentucky !" 


Beside Geoffrey Crayon’s articles, there are excellent ones by the 
“ American in Paris,” by John Waters, “ Harry Franco,” the au- 
thor of **My Fishing-ground,” etc. ‘I'he * Lessons of ‘Town and 
Country,” and the Gulliver story of “ Micromegas, the Celestial 
Traveller,” are not inferiour to the best articles in the number. 
The * Literary Notices” will attract attention by a severe and 
scorching ** review of the reviewer” in the last North American 
Review ; and the * Editor's Table,” by an amusing chapter in the 
travels of Prince Puckler Muskau in the Hast, ‘* Assinine Connois- 
seurs in Art,” with a most laughable engraving, a poetical letter 
from ‘ Flaceus” to his eritics, a ‘*Sunday Visit to the Sleepy- 
Hollow Church,” by the editor, and his entertaining “ gossip with 
readers and correspondents.”” We observe that the popular author 
of * A New Home,” Mrs. Mary Clavers, Mr. Carlyle, author of 
“The French Revolution,” and Mr. Dickens, or * Boz,” will con- 
tribute to the present volume; and that a serics of letters from Mr. 
Stephens, author of the ‘‘ Incidents of Travel.’’ addressed to Mr. 
Irving, (from the interesting scenes of American Antiquities in 
Central America, where that gentleman is now engaged in explo- 
ration with that eminent artist, Mr. Catherwood,) will appear in 
the Knickerbocker ; so that there is to be no flagging in this fa- 
vourite magazine. 


|nius of the scene ; so, prepare your bouquets, garlands, laurels, || 


| make every evening over a kettle of scalded maize, then are we no 
| connoisseurs in “ street opera.” There is more compass in the 
| voice of that varlet with the tin calabash of corn than in five-and- 
_ twenty dozen such fiddlers as Paganini, “ all in a row.” 

| “ When Music, heavenly maid, was young,” 

| she knew very little, we can tell her. Collins never dreamed of 
|the delights of lower Chatham-street, or we should have had an 
| otherguess ode on the passions, we guess. The vicinity of the 
Park theatre is so perfectly over-run with these evening minstrels, 
| that awespectable restaurant in that quarter has actually christened 


his place of business * Cornucopia,” which he translates, ‘ plenty 





‘and wreaths. During the recess everything has been renovated, 
and made neat and comfortable. ‘The stock company has been 
|| strengthened, and new stars engaged. The old scenery has been 
retouched and the wardrobe “ twitterated.”’ Mr. Povey will have a 
| new pair of unmentionables, and Mr. Gann a new wig. The gas- 
burners have been burnished, and the old gilding furbished up. 
| The Woods are coming ; and Placide, improved by a jaunt across 
| the ocean, has a new tail to the sea-serpent. Dut, best of all, 
| Simpson retains the management, and during the interval he has 
|; been free from “ writs, creditors, and debt,” has restudied his old 
|| part of Young Rapid, in which he will appear at the earliest oppor- 
{| tunity. One thing, however, sends a sadness over our minds—Peter 
Ritchings !—the divine Peter !-—we shall see him and his green 
|| inexpressibles no more! He has left the scenes of his early fame, 
and our loss is almost insupportable! ‘There are sad hearts and me- 
‘lancholy faces among the “ visiters of old Drury,” as they realize 
| the loss they have sustained in Peter. Who will now “ rejoice” 
| as he has done in his multifarious characters, and who will sing our 
| holiday songs for us now! Who will “awake the sons of free- 
dom to glory ?” and “hark! what myriads bid them rise!” It is 
too painful to think about, this hot weather—or we could grow 
affecting, and move the readers to tears by calling up their recol- 
'lections of Peter Ritchings. Well, there is one comfort yet. He 
will remain in this country, and perhaps Burton will allow him to 








| 


{ . 
i up the “ sons of freedom” with that soul-inspiring, never-tiring and 


! never-to-be-forgotten national melody. Ile sung that song at the 


Hl time the Woods were driven from this country—chorus by the | 


ij} whole house! Oh, if Burton would lend us Peter Ritchings to 
|| sing it again when the Woods return! What an effective and 
|| what an affecting thing it would be! and what a chorus would be 
|| got up on the occasion! Our bosoms thrill to think of it! None 
| but a New-York audience ever did or ever can appreciate that song ; 
| and no man in the world—we say it solemnly, and after most seri- 
! ous reflection upon the subject, and we say it, too, with all becom- 
ling pride—(laying our hand upon our left 


‘| Peter Ritchings! Oh, Peter! how could you come for to go for 


| to leave us! 


“ There is a silence and a sadness 
Within the Park theatre now ! 
} Some have strange eyes that look like madness, 
} 
| 
! 


” 


Some talk of kicking up a row! 


and if such an event should occur, who will appease the “ angry 
multitude” now that Peter is away! Poor Simpson! he would 


! 
be in a fic, and have to sing the “ Sons of Freedom” himself! 


| 
| A new opera.—The National theatre wili be completed in the 


course of a few weeks. It will be opened on the first of October, 


| under the management of Mr. Wilson, an actor of much talent, and 
|| an enterprising citizen, with the * Pilgrim of Love,” an original 
|| opera—the libretto by the late Henry J. Finn, the music by Charles 
| FE. Horn—founded on a sketch of the same name, by our townsinan 
Washington Irving, published in the “Tales of the Alhambra.” 
| Manvers, Guibelei, Miss Pool, and Mrs. Bayley, will sustain the 

The “ capabilities” of this opera, to use the 





principal characters. 


phraseology of the green-room, are “ immense ;" and, as it will be 


| given to the public with entire new scenery, machinery, decorations, 
|| costumes, ete. under the immediate superintendence of the com- 
\ poser—whose services, we are gratified to learn, Mr. Wilson has 
|| had the good taste and the good fortune to secure, as musical di. 
| rector for the season—we have no doubt of its complete success 
, We have read the manuscript and heard the music of the * Pilgrim 
| of Love,” and unhesitatingly pronounce it a production of great 
and decided merit. A new opera, by such a man as Horn, would 
| create a sensation in the musical circles of any country in the 
world, and we, consequently, anticipate a succession of brilliant, 
fashionable and crowded houses on its first representations here. 





| Hot corn.—Paganini is dead, and our unfortunate land must fore- 
| go, therefore, the anticipation, so fondly cherished for some years 
past, of sceing the great Maestro. 
for us! Immortal Music has “hung up her fiddle,” and our 





| visit us now and then as a s/ar, if only for the purpose of cheering | 


breast)—no man ever || 


Old Single-string, alas! is not || 


|| of corn” —meaning thereby that his customers may not only get 

corned within, but be furnished every evening with a cornucopia of 
| sweet sounds without! ‘The discrepancy in mine host's Latinity 
\ we have nothing to do with. All we maintain is, that there is no 
|| great necessity for mourning, “ as those who are without comfort,” 
|| for the loss of a foreign fiddle-string, while we have such a string 
|| of first-rate performers among us. Why should we grieve too 
deeply for deprivation abroad, when we have so much harmony at 
| home ? There may, to be sure, be those who will turn up their 
} noses at the style; but it is only among those who have travelled 
j;and take these airs upon themselves, for the sake of making it 
1 known that they have been in Italy, in Paris and Vienna. Why 
|| should we plain New-Yorkers, unsophisticated American repub- 
| licans, fall in with their foreign fripperies? Let us “ encourage 
| native talent!’ We can do everything else, why shouldn't we 
Why should we quarrel with its quality 
Let us cherish the national 
For our own parts, 








make our own noise? 
when it is so abundant in quantity ? 
melodies, and reward the indigenous arfistes. 
we are so impressed with the merits of these hot-corn bags, that we 
|| really wish the city authorities would adopt them—that is to say, 
|| take them up and “do forthem!" Such promising vocalists ought 
|| to live at the public expense ; and we wish every mother's son of 
] them might be boarded at Bellevue, and some of the more merito- 
rious be promoted to Blackwell's Island. 


I] 
The piano and guitar —Since our last notice under either of 
|| these heads, a large number of new publications have accumulated 
‘lon our table, and we now direct the attention of our musical read- 
lerstothem. And first we take pleasure in announcing the publi- 
| cation of a very graceful * Sleighing Song,” composed by Joseph 
| Philip Knight, to words by Mr. J. 'T. Fields, so well known in the 
|| theatrieal and literary world. This song is one of the best of the 
|| composer's productions, and the jingle of the “ refrain” is beautiful 
l!and animating. It is published by Oakes and Swan, a Boston 
|| house, and is ornamented with a coloured lithograph. It can be 
|| procured at any of the music-stores in this city. 

Mr. Horn has sent us ** The Union Hymn,” an arrangement and 
|' publication of his own, to words and melody of “Flaccus.” A 
| showy device of the arch of Union and Liberty accompanies the 
song, which is a bold, free, and meritorious production. 

From Atwill we have received a collection of waltzes of various 
| degrees of merit, all executed in the style for which he is so jusily 
{| celebrated. “ ‘The Garland Waltzes,” the composition of an ama- 
| teur, are simple and pretty, and may be recommended as well for 
|| their merit as easy practicing, as for their practicalulity in guiding 
| the dance. ‘T'wo waltzes by Duggan, and one, “ The Eglantine,” 
i'by Mr. F. II. Brom, a very clever young composer, deserve 

and have our commendation. Brom has also published, at the 
| same catablishment, a splendid quickstep, called the “ B. L. 1,” 

|which is certainly meritorious, and a * ‘Tippecanoe Quickstep,” 
which we have not yet heard performed, but learn from compe- 


| 
' 
} 


1) tent authority, evinces much talent, 


Derwort, 138 Canal-strect, sends us a large roll of his own com- 
positions and publications. We have tried but few of them as yet, 
and cannot speak experimentally therefore of them all. But, judg- 
ing from a part, we conclude that they are well arranged, Oasy for 
the guitar and pianoforte, and from the class to which they belong 

| will find a ready circulation among the fair amateurs on both those 
| delightful instroments. We append a list of the picces received. 
i “Hope, like a Lover,” as sung by Mrs. Herring in the “Ice 
1) Witeh.” Guitar and piano. The “ Hunting Song,” in German 
|| and English, forthe guitar. ** The Minstrel Boy,” words and melody 
| by C. H. Ware. Piano. “ My Promised Bride,” written by Jonas 
|| B. Phillips, sung by Horncastle, arranged by Derwort. Guitar 


H Portrait of President—Mr. Parker, who engraved the finely- 
|| executed series of portraits which have within a few years adorned 
the New-York Mirror, has just completed a portrait of the Presi- 
|| dent, which surpasses anything of the kind ever published in the 
United States, and is, we believe, the first likeness of Mr. Van Bu- 
‘i ren that, as a work of art, has challenged the slightest attention. 
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MISCELLANY. 
For the Mirtor, 


AN AUGUST DAY IN THE CITY. 


‘The weather—oh, the weather ! 
It's so confounded hot !"— Walls. 


** It's very—very hot indeed, 
My lovely Rosabel.”— Brainard. 


** Hot—hot—all hot !"—Street carol. 


I stoop in Wall-street, at the hour of noon, 
When merchants most do congregate—the sun 
Shone with unclouded lustre, every ray 
Searching my pores as augers search a log, 
Whereof the auger-turner means to make 

A thing men term a pump, to draw up water. 
Methought I should dissolve and run away ; 

A living stream, as maids, 'tis said, have done, 
In olden times, for love. Ah me! I said 

‘The lustre of my inexpressibles, 

‘The shneider's masterpiece, will soon be nought : 
That which at sunrise was a shirt is now 

A shirt no longer; but a wringing rag. 

Ah me, the weather's very, very hot. 

The sons of ‘l'rade on ‘Change no longer spake 
Of prices short or long, of duck or hemp, 

Of costs or charges, or, that saccharine, 
Delicious stuff, that schoolboys love to lap 
And call it ‘lasses ; thus unwittingly 

Giving to two, the sweetest things on earth, 


Woman and treacle, the same name. ‘ How’s stock? 


Was heard not, and debentures were forgotten 
As much as if such things had never been. 

A nabob of threescore, perhaps, and ten, 

In nankin pantaloons and broadcloth blue, 

Thus hailed his fellow, ‘I have paced this street 
The better part of half a century, 

And never, in the course of my born days, 


Saw I such times. Did you, good neighbour Firkins '” 


And Firkins answered, ** 1 have been a broker 
For fifty weary years, and never yet 

Saw I such weather; it is very hot! 

I saw a lady—she was not asleep— 

But wished she was—her draggled drapery hung 
Upon her beauteous form much like wet linen 
Upon a'elothespole—when she waved her hand, 
On which the lips of hundreds of her beaux 

In homage have exhaled their very souls, 

*T was but to stir the fan her nerveless grasp 
Could scarcely agitate. In fair set terms, 

I gave her of my choicest flowers of speech. 


What do you think she lisped? ay, sirs, what do you? 


‘ Dear editor, this weather's very hot !" 

I called upon the editors, and they 

Were dumb as muzzled dogs, or anything 

That has no use of speech. ‘The Sun had set ; 
The Planet only twinkled, and the Star 

Could not be seen atall. The inkstands even 
Were all dried up, and not a mother's son 

But cried, ‘The weather's very, very hot!” 

I wandered to the market-place, that men 

Call by th’ imperial name of Catharine ; 

Where market-men and fishers hail the stranger 
With, “ Any fish to-day t”’ or, “ Any greens, sir!” 


i| But all were mute—it seems the sun had dried 

| The moisture that was wont to oil their tongues ; 
H Or, if indeed they spoke, ’twas very faintly, 

| To chide the weather and to vow 'twas hot ! 

\| A man with rosy cheeks and limbs like pillars, 

"| And shoulders Hercules might envy, dressed 

In a loose frock of tow cloth, spake these words 


i ‘To a near neighbour in a monkey jacket : 
| **Sam Stockfish, it is hotter here than 'Tophet ! 
{| Let us forthwith adjourn to John Smith's cellar ; 


For there the air is cooler, and refresh 
Our sinking spirits with a glass of negus !” 
‘Thus Stockfish made reply, “ Confound me, now, 
If that-are ’aint sound doctrine. Lo! I have 
|| Just sold a dozen and a half of eels 
I For eighteen pence, no more, in current silver ; 
And never can loose change be better spent, 
To better purpose than to solace Nature, 
In weather such as this—'tis very hot.” 
I wandered to the slips, and there the pitch 
Streamed from the gaping seams in sides of ships. 
It was the tide of flood, and I looked forth 
Upon the swelling waters. ** Ah!” [ said, 
** Would that I were a merman, so I might 
Disport my whiskers in the coral malls 
At Ocean's bottom, free from dust and heat. 
i © that I were a porpoise or a shark, 
Or a sea-serpent ; anything, in short, 
That is cold-blooded in this awful weather!” 


|| Matisran.—I was leaving the theatre one evening, and going , 
into Malibran’s room, I found her, after the performance of * La} 


|, Sonnambula,” dressing for an evening concert. I remonstrated 
|, with her, pointed out the iriroads she was making on her constitu- 
i} tion, and urged her to send an excuse. She promised to do 80; 
‘and in a belief she would keep that promise, I bade her good night, 

and drove home to Brompton. 
|| hour after the midnight chime, when the bell of the outer gate was 

rung violently, and on its being answered, I heard a voice say, 
| * Tell Mr. Bunn not to get up—I am only come for a little fresh 
air in his garden.”” I dressed, and found in one of the walks Ma- 
dame Malibran, Monsieur de Beriot, and Monsieur Thalberg, from 
whom I learned that, despite all my injunctions, she had been to 
! two concerts, gone home afterwards to undress and dress, and had 
‘taken a fancy to this slight country trip at such an extraordinary 
hour. IT had supper laid under a huge walnut-tree which oversha- 
dowed the entire southern aspect of the house; and beneath its 


‘umbrage some viands, especially aided by a favourite beverage of 


hers—home-brewed beer—and (don't start, readers!) onions— 
for, as Swift says— 
“This is every cook's opinion— 
No savoury dish without an onion.” 

So said she, and proved it too by pulling them fresh from their 
beds, and, thus humbly entertained, she seemed to be as happy as 
possible. She warbled, as late as three in the morning, some of 
her most enchanting strains, and wound up by saying, ‘ Now | 
have had my supper, I will go and steal my breakfast ;"’ and run- 
ning into a hen-house, emptied every nest, and started off to town. 

‘That walnut-tree bears, and will bear, unless some Goth shall dese- 
, crate the tree and change its title, the name of the syren who sang 
|) beneath it, and the anecdote is perhaps only worth narrating for the 
|| purpose of mentioning that, on the morning of Sunday, September 
|, the twenty-fifth, 1836, I was seated beneath this very tree when 
\, intelligence was brought to me of her death. 


I was reading in bed about half an |) 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 


Inquisitor.—Good morning, madam, is the head of the fa:nily at 
home? 
Mrs. Touchwood.—Y es, sir, ’'m at home. 
;  Ing.—Hav’nt you a husband ? 
| Mrs. T.—Yes, sir, but he an’t at the head of the family, I'd 


{| 
} 
| Scene—A house in the country. 
' 
i 
i 
} 


|| have you to know. : ; 
|| Ing.—How many persons have you in your family ? 
|| Mrs. T.—Why bless me, what’s that to you? You are mighty 
‘| inquisitive, I think. 

Ing.—I am the man that takes the census. 

Mrs. T.—If you was a man in your senses, you wouldn't ax such 
|| impertinent questions. 
! Ing.—Don’t be offended, old lady, but answer my questions as 
| { ask them. 

Mrs. 'T.—* Answer a fool according to his folly’—you know 
‘what Scripter says. Old lady, indeed! 
Ing.—1 beg your pardon, madam ; but I don’t care about hear- 

ing Scripture just at this moment. I am bound to go according to 
| law, and not according to gospel. 
| Mrs. T'.—I should think you went neither according to law nor 

gospel. What business is it to you to inquire into folks’ affairs, 

Mr. Thingumbob ? 
| Ing.—The law makes it my business, good woman, and if yon 

don’t want to expose yourself to its penalties, you must answer 
; my questions 
|| Mrs. T.—Oh, it's the law, is it? That alters the case. But I 
|! should like to know what business the law has with other people's 
} household matters, 

Ing —Congress made the law, and if it don’t please you, you 
must talk to them. 

Mrs. 'T.—Talk to a fiddle-stick ! 
you're another. 


Why Congress is a fool, and 


A cuorus.—One of the “ unco guid” lately waited upon a cler- 
gyman in Edinburgh, to take him to task for allowing the band 
in his church to conclude the service with a chorus. Having ex- 
hausted his eloquence in declaiming against bands in churches, 
and hired singers in general, he concluded by asking the minister 
to explain to him the meaning of the word chorus. * No, no, John; 
you should know better than I do, for you are a more learned man,” 
said his reverence. ‘ Nane o’ your taunts,” quoth John, * gif ye 
canna explain it, I will. Sir, a chorus is just a phantom o’ the 
fancy—a theatrical wimple—a musical huzza !"’ 

Tue errect or nagir.—A diner-out in a certain gay city, in 
the land of cakes, had a recess of a couple of days in one week 
from his gastronomic labours. ‘ Do you know,” said he to a friend, 
“that I went to bed sober two nights last week, and felt very little 
the worse for it!” 

Truru in wen.—* There is no truth in men,” said a lady in 
company. “They are like musical instruments, which sound a 
variety of tone.” ‘In other words, madam,” said a wit, who 
chanced to be present, ‘you believe that all men are /yres.” 

Trururutvess —Straightforward people generally seem to the 
common eye less great than they are, 1s a straight walk appears 
to us shorter than a crooked one, 

Femane gpucation.—The names of countries and cities are 
generally female, and with reason, for it is mothers that found and 
uphold states 
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